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LETTER Iil. 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 





: Eto 
ef ing bobks’: 
1, The report (as published by order 


London, November 28, 1833. 





of the House of Commons) of the 
Select Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the state of agriculture, 
and of the persons employed there- 
in; which committee sat during 
three months of the last session of 
Parliament. 


. My book, entitled “ Paper against 


Gotp,” which was written and 
published while I was in the prison 
of Neweare in 1810 and 1811, for 
having expressed my indignation 
at the flogging of local-militia- 
men, at the town of Exy, in Eng- 
land, under a guard of German 
bayonets; and if Mr Asnury 
Dioxins be still alive and at Wasa- 
ineton, as I hope he is, he will 
remember that, the very next day 


after my imprisonment, he, talking 
with Pad ey mode of obtain- 















G6. “ Frasn 1x tHe Pan;” or, an 





“sure of time. I myst Low set 
** seriously to work, give my blows 
* carefully, but effectually, and we 
** will laugh, my boy, while the 
‘monster is reeling along, not 
“ knowing what is the matter with 
“it. Our teacher has said, that 
*‘ paper money is strength in the 
“ beginning and weakness in the 
“end. Look here, at this report 
“(Ll had the dbudiion committee’s 
“ report lying upon the table), and 
* you will see that the haughty 
“‘ vagabonds are but idiots, after 
“all.” This was the beginning of 
this elaborate work, which I called § 
‘“‘ Paper against Gop; or, the 





‘* History and Mystery of Paper- 

and the Bank of Eng- ; 

w send 

that many 

ve already 
been accomplished, and that all 
its principles have received the in- | 
delible stamp of subsequent experi- 
ence. 

3. The ‘‘ Curse of Paper Money and 
Banking.” <A_ republication of 
Gover’s PuttapeLpuia pamphiet, 
with an Introduction by myself, and 
a Dedication to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

4. Three Letters from me to the Ho-" 
nourable Joun Sruarr Wort.ey, 
showing the monstrous injustice of 
taxing the people to pay the usu- 
rers at the present rate. 

5. Letters by Jonn Fietpen, Mem- 
ber of Parliament for the Borough 
of O.puam, on the immense Mis- 
chiefs of Paper Money, with regard 
to the Manufacturing Part of the 
Community. 
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last Session of Parliament, to in- 
quire into the doings of Popay, the 
Spy, and into the Spy system ge- 
nerally. 

8. The two letters which I did my- 
self the honour to address to your- 
self, the first of which was dated 
on 31. of October, and the second 
on the 14. of November of this 
present year. 


On each of these I shall here offer 
you some reasons which I hope will in- 
duce you to read them all. From our 
newspapers and other periodical publi- 
cations, you can gain no real informa- 
tion. There are some few exceptions 
with regard to the weekly newspapers 
of London ; and, perhaps, there may be 
five or six newspapers published in the 
country, which ought to be included in 
the exception : but these do not form a 
sixtieth part of the whole of that mass, 
which is called the Encuitsa Press, 
from which, generally speaking, little 
besides falsehood is to be obtained. The 
far greater part of this press is either 
under the immediate influence of per- 
sons in power, or of those aspiring to 
power; or, like a large part of your 
press, under the discounting power of 
the paper-money people. 

I have not addressed you, sir, in ma- 
nuscript, nor in my capacity of Member 
of Parliament, but merely as the writer 
of apublic journal. As such I beseech 
your attention to the foregoing books 
and papers. With regard to the report 
of the Select Committee, I beg you to 
have the patience, if you possibly can, 
to go through the whole of the evidence, 
which will show you what this com- 
mittee was told by the farmers and 
others who were brought before it. You 
will perceive that these extraordinary 
facts are established beyond all ques- 
tion: First, that the land is become 
less productive in consequence of a 
want ofits former good cultivation : sz- 
Conp, that there is a great want of em- 
ployment for the agricultural labourers : 
| ‘ZmIRD, that whole parishes are lying un- 
cultivated, on account of the burden of 
; FOURTH, that these poor- 






. "ates areso enormously high, because 





there are so many labourers out of 
work. 

There, sir; look at those facts: 
please to remember that this is in Eng- 
land; and please to remember, that a 
select committee of the reformed House 
of Commons have not ventured to ex- 
press even an opinion as to the causes of 
this strange and unnatural state of 
things ; and that as to a remedy, they 
have not had the courage even to hint 
that it is proper to entertain the thought 
ofa remedy. And so much for this 
famous report, made by thirty-seven 
men, chiefly consisting of noblemen, 
baronets, and gentlemen, great owners 
of the land of England. 

For “ Paper against Gold,” I, being 
the author, should be loath to call for 
any great portion of your attention ; 
but it really is the only true history of 
the workings of the paper system in 
England ; and i¢ exposes the rogueries 
and the follies of its supporters and car- 
riers on, in the fzallest and most com- 
plete manner. It was intended for the 
immediate purpose of exposing the folly 
of the bullion coramittee of 1910. It 
strips the lion’s skin off from Huskis- 
son, Horner, Trerney, Cannina, and 
all the whole crew, who have been so 
long living on the life’s blood of the 
country, while complimenting each 
other on account of their wisdom. It 
you can bestow the time to read this 
little book, you will want nothing (0 
explain all our subsequent blunderings 
about it. I beg you particularly to look 
at the 25. letter of Paper against Gold ; 
and, when you have read that letter, ° 
think you will be satisfied that this 
great kingdom owes a considerable ~~ t 
of its present troubles and calamities . 
a desire, on the part of the rulers 0 
that day, to thwart a private individua 
like me. a 

The “ Curse of Paper Money - 
Banking,” being the republication © = 
American work, you have, doubt a m4 
read ; but you cannot have read my rn 
duction to that work, and particular'y 
my dedication to the Speaker of theHouse 
of Commons. Thatdedication, ore sto 
of one complete sentence, div! 
several members, describes with great 
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accuracy the progress of the financial 
confusion of England. It reminds the 
speaker of the several measures of 
which he had been a witness; of the 
successive monstrous absurdities, pro- 
mulgated and adopted by the assembly 
over which he had presided. The re- 
publication of this book has done, and 
must continue to do, great good in 
England; because it contains the un- 
questionable truth of the curse of paper- 
money, of the enormous mischiefs it is 
capable of doing, even in a country 
which is comparatively untaxed. The 
price of this book puts it beyond the 
reach of men who work for their bread ; 
but it has been, and will be, read by 
many of those who have something to 
say in the making of the laws. You 
will perceive that the agricultural com- 
mittee observe on the gradual annihila- 
tion of the little gentry, and the yeo- 
manry of England. In this book it is 
shown how the usurers strip the Ame- 
rican farmers of their farms; how they 
have turned out the ancient proprietors 
of lands of nearly whole counties at 
once, merely by the shuffling of little 
bits of paper. ‘They are doing’ exactly 
the same thing here, only by more slow 
and imperceptible degrees, having so 
many entails and unalienable tenures 
coming in their way. 

My three letters to the Hon. Joun 
Stuart Worrt.ey, you will find to go 
over the whole ground of the subject, 
that is quaintly denominated “ nationat 
FAirH;"" and you will find from the 
same letters, that the grand question 
upon which the fate of this Government 
turns, is, whether the interest of this debt 
Shall or shall not be reduced? If the 
Ministry and the Parliament have the 
courage to make an equitable adjust- 
ment of the whole affair, and of 
all contracts between man and man 
upon the same scale, all will soon 


be. put to rights, amongst a people 


so little disposed to haste in their 
proceedings, so accustomed to vege 
every thing scrupulously in the scales 
of justice, and according to the rules 
of settled law; so fai 
in their dealings; so firm to their word ; 
80 skilful in all sorts of labour, and so 


and open | po 
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indefatigable in the application of that 
skill; so accustomed to be content with 
the enjoyment of the fruits of their 
own property or labour, and to whose 
minds and hearts vindictiveness and 
cruelty are utter strangers. But, 
sir, with all these advantages of cha- 
racter in the people ; with all the almost 
boundless natural resources of the 
kingdom ; with all its various blessings 
attendant on its geographical situation ; 
with all these, my fixed opinion is, that 
this form of government, venerated as 
it has been, for so many ages, will not 
stand for many years, unless the King’s 
servants and the Parliament have the 
resolution now to come to a determin- 
ation to make an adjustment with regard 
to this debt and paper money, and to 
all the contracts between man and man, 

Mr. Frieiven’s Letters on the Mis- 
chiefs of Paper Money and Banking 
are particularly worthy of your at- 
tention. Mr. Frecpen and his brothers, 
in one partnership, are said to manu- 
facture one hundredth part of all the raw 
cotton that is imported into England. 
On this score, therefore, he is entitled to 
great attention. That he is a man of 
great integrity would be, I hope, nothing 
to point him out as singular amongst 
the great number of persons engaged in 
the same pursuit; but, in point of 
talent, and extent of understanding, 
and. depth of reflection, and in his 
acuteness in discovering causes, and 
aptness in pointing out effects, he is a 
rare man in every rank of life. You 
will see, sir, that he regards paper money 
not only as not necessary to the carry- 
ing on of manufactures on an immense 
scale; but, that he regards it as mis- 
chievous to the carrying on of manue 
factures ; and that he clearly traces to 
it, the ruin of thousands of employers 
and the oppression of millions of work- 
ing people. This collection of letters, 
I, therefore, beg leave to recommend to 
your particular attention, as belonging 
immediately to the great evil which you 
have now undertaken to repress ; as 
affording facts and arguments the most 
werful in support of the principles 


that you have determined to act upo 
“ Flash in the Pan” is worthy of 
K2 | 
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your attention, as something very clearly 
showing the hostility which both par- 
ties have to the thought of ever mak- 
ing ministerial responsibility a practical 
thing ; as showing, that the word re- 
ibility, as applied to them, is in- 
tended to be mere sound, and to have 
no meaning in it; that it is intended to 
amuse the people, and to make them 
believe, that they can, when they please, 
call the Ministers to account, through 
the means of their representatives. I 
was well aware of this, before I brought 
forward the ResoLUrion, my notice to 
do which, Sir Rosert Pee. called a 
“* flash in the pan.” But I was deter- 
mined to bring forward, in a tangible 
shape, my charge against the author of 
the bill of 1819, which had done more 
mischief than any other fifty measures 
which had been adopted in my recol- 
lection. In this present number of my 
Register, 1 republish the resolution, 
Sir Ropert Peev’s speech, and an ac- 
count of the curious (not to give it a 
harsh epithet) conduct of Lord AL- 
THoRP, and of the Speaker. With re- 
gard to the speech by which I introduced 
the motion, and supported it, and the 
speech of any excellent colleague who 
seconded me, in a most able manner, 
I leave these out in this republication, 
my object being to show, and to keep 
in the minds of the people, the conduct 
of Lord Atrnorr on that occasion. 
As to Sir Roserr Peer, his anger was 
natural enough, though his manner of 
seeking to gratify that anger was not 
such as any man of good taste and of 
justice will approve of. No man couk! 
deny the truth of any fact stated in the 
resolution ; no man could charge either 
the RESOLUTION, or my speech by which 
it was preceded, with any indecorum, 
or with any want of personal respect 
towards the privy-councillor against 
whom the resolution was directed. 
There was, therefore, no ground what- 
ever for the gross aspersions and foul 
insinuations contained in the speech of 
Sir Rosert Peev. There was fair ground 
enough for him to proceed upon, with- 
out resorting to these unjustifiable effu- 
sions of resentment. x 






“Os 
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able, what will you think of that of 
Lord Atrnorr, who proposed to vio- 
late, and actually did produce a viola- 
tion of, rules of the House, established 
for centuries. Mine was an original 
motion; it ought to have been put 
upon the minutes of the proceedings of 
the House; it was introduced by a no- 
tice in due order ; it was regularly made 
according to the notice ; it was, in law, 
as I may say, on the minutes of the 
proceedings ; it was recorded; and it 
could not be taken from the record, 
without a vote of the House to that ex- 
press amount ; and that vote could not 
be come to, without a motion made for 
that express purpose ; and that motion 
could not be made, according to the 
present rules of the House, without a 
notice of the motion, given one day be- 
fore the making of it at the least. In 
this manner it might have been “ Ex- 
PUNGED.” But, instead of all this, the 
moment Sir Roserr Perec had finished 
what he called his defence, up got the 
Minister, up got the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, up got the man who has 
the management of fifty millions of 
pounds a year, drawn from this people ; 
and, without notice, moved, not any 
amendment to the resolution ; not the 
order of the day ; not the previous ques- 
tion, but made the original motion at 
once, that this resolution be not inserted 
in the minutes of our proceedings.” This 
was his motion ; bat the Speaker put a 
different question. Instead of putting 
the question, “that this resolulion be 
not inserted in the minutes,” he put this 
question, “that this resolution BE EX- 
puncep from the minutes!” So that it 
is the Speaker’s motion, after all. 

For my part, sir, nothing puts me out 
of temper, especially of the violent 
kind, and especially when I know that 
[am in the right, and that my oppe~ 
nents are stung ; and I do not recollect 
that I ever met with any thing to 
please me more than the uproarious 
opposition that | met with dur that 
evening. e trutl is, th i. Reis 
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of this having been said at the Chapter 
Coffee House in the city, or somewhere 
or another, a fortnight or more before 
the discussion came on; and, having 
this in my mind, and knowing how de- 
ceived the crushers in the city would 
be (this city is a sad place, sir), I was 
laughing amidst the marks of disappro- 
bation of four hundred men, apparently 
convulsed down to their toes with 
anger. Some of the politicians in the 
city had, I heard, recommended the let- 
ting of me die a natural death, to sink 
down out of sight by my own lumpish- 
ness, remarking, that they had always 
observed the greater the fury with 
which I was attacked, the more reso- 
lute, persevering and damnable, I be- 
came; that I was a sort of political sala- 
mander, most lively and energetic 
amidst the flaming fury that surrounded 
me. The two parties at the Chapter 


Coffee Pigase wed ,haseve os on 
5 ’ 


majorityg determine, fo ; 
and cruel hiin ‘at incey’ eg % 

However, sir, thesé Séen Ce are 

all insignificant, when compared with 
the breach of the rules of Parliament 
which here took place: for, sir, what 
was established by the proceedings of 
that evening ? 

1. That a member, if he have a ma- 
jority with him, may make an 
original motion without notice. 

2. That the Speaker may change a 
motion made, for another motion of 
his own. 

3. That by a vote of the House, any 
motion, made by a member who 
has a majority against him, may 
be prevented from being entered on 
the minutes of the proceedings of 
the House. 

These three propositions stand recog- 

nised in the proceedings of the House 
of that night; and this extraordinary 


innovation took place, in consequence 
ofa resolution being tendered to the 
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House, Bis resolution pamesined a 
string of well-known truths, and con- 
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harbour no resentment; mine was a 
great personal triumph, if I had cared a 
straw about such triumph, and in that 
light it was viewed from one end of the 
country to the other. I bear no resent- 
ment against Lord Atrnorp, any more 
than I should against a jackdaw that 
had clftckled in my ear; for he, if he 
had the inclination, has no more power 
to harm me, nor to detract from my 
character, than a jackdaw has; but, it 
is right and just, that this nation, and 
that America, should know, and should 
remember, his conduct upon this occa- 
sion; and, therefore, I repeat my ac- 
count of it in this letter to you, and 
in another part of this Register. 

But, sir, after all, my great object in 
sending you this “ Flash in the Pan” 
is, that you may see, that even Sir 
Resert Peet himself had nothing to 





say in defence of his measure; and I 
do assure you, that the subject must be 
ne, on which the right 
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nothing ; that all that 

respect amounted to nothing more than 
| exeuse and apology, and that even here 
the total amount was, that he had plenty 
of associates in the affair. But, in de- 
fence of his measure he uttered, as you 
will see, not one single word. This is 
the interesting part of the matter; that 
my resolution did not censure the mea- 
sure, merely on account of what it did, 
but on account of what it did not do. 
And this was the grand point; at that 
point we still are; and, whether there 
will be resolution enough in the King’s 





servauts and the Parliament to get over © 
that point, is the grand question upom 


the decision of which the fate ‘of this 
Government turns. 

Popay the spy and the spy system 
will be clearly understood by you, when 
you have read that pamphlet. It isa 
copy of the report which I, asa mem- 
ber of the committee, pro to be 

ted to the House. e majority 
of the committee did not think so 
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essary to be é 
report was, therefore, agreed to 
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by the majority, expressing, however, 
disapprobation with regard to the con- 
duct of the spy, but drawn up in gene- 
ral terms, and without going into detail. 
In the report which I drew up, I en- 
deavoured to lay before the House a 
complete analysis and summary of the 
whole of the proceedings ; and;~as the 
public were extremely anxious to know 
what had been the result of the inquiry, 
I published this intended report, the 
bulky volume containing the evidence 
being beyond the reach of men in gene- 
ral, even if it had been reprinted. This 
report [ now send to you; and you will 
want nothing further to convince you, 
that a system of usury, such as we now 
have, and English liberty and law, can- 
not coexist. 

It is impossible for fifty millions of 
taxes to be collected in any country 
upon earth, without a thundering stand- 
ing army and a Bourbon police. It is 
a@ great mistake to suppose, that the 
aristocracy of this country love the 
army and the Bourbon police for their 
own sakes; that the love is purely, po- 
litically platonic: not so: they want 
the army ani the police, because with- 
out them the taxes cannot be collected. 
There mav be here and there a half- 
Germanized fellow amongst them, who 
loeks upon the working people as mere 
cattle, made to work for him. But the 
far greater part of them have a very 
different view of the matter, and would 
be very glad to see the country brought 
back to what it was fifty years ago. 
Those of them that are not mere boys, 
can recollect when their fathers’ country 
mansions did not stand in need of 
watchmen to be placed round them in 
the night ; and it is impossible that 
they can feel satisfaction at the change. 
But, the worst of it is, they insist upon 
it, that the people are changed. Well, 
admit this; but why not look into the 
cause of that change, then? Oh, no! 
that would imply that somebody else 
has been in fault; and then they 
speedily discover a fact which they 
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of the money. And thus they £0 on 
month after month, and session of Par. 
liament after session of Parliament, al- 
ways afraid to trace the danger back 
to its source. 

Had it not been forthe paper money, 
this danger never could have existed : 
it is that instrument in the hands of 
Satan, with his two hands full, one of 
monopolizing Quakers and the other of 
blaspheming Jews, and these working 
with loans and stock and scrip and bo- 
nuses and contracts and contrivances of 
all sorts, which have, at length, esta- 
blished a system which enables the 
idle and worthless to roll in wealth and 
luxury, while the honest and induastri- 
ous are starving in a land of plenty. 

That this is our state, we all well know; 
that your efforts may rescue America 
from a similar fate, is the very sincere 
prayer of, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient 


and most humble servant, 
Wn. COBBEIT. 





RURAL WAR. 


FIRES, 


In Northamptonshire, Norfolk, Suffolt, 
Hampshire, and Wiltshire. 


I shall first insert from the public 
papers the articles which I find in them 
relative to this very awful subject, which 
must be brought before the Parliament, 
and must produce a remedy, or these 
transactions must lead. to a dreadful 
breaking up of Government. When I 
have inserted the intelligence, which 
has come across me by mere accident, 
as to the particulars, I not having bas 
an opportunity, probably, of seein 
account of a twentieth part of the fires 
that have taken place, When * B®" 
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The following are the pieces of intelli- 
gence taken from the several news- 
papers mentioned. 


On Monday night a woman was passing by 
the farmiog premises of Mr. R. Rix, at Wy- 
mondham, when she saw a blaze, and two 
men in the stack-yard, who immediately ran 
away. She alarmed Mr. Rix’s family, and 
in the meantime the adjoining premises of 
Messrs. Spruce and Miller were found to be 
on fire. The barus, stables, and out-build- 
ings, with several stacks of hay and corn, 
standing in the stack-yards, were all con- 
sumed. Mr. Spruce had a wagon, and a 
load of corn in sacks, which was ready to 
start off to Norwich in the morning, en- 
tirely consumed. By great exertions the 
dwelling-house on each farm was saved, and 
the flames on Mr. Rix’s place were confined 
to five stacks, which were reduced to ashes. 
There were twelve stacks in all consumed, and 
Mr. Miller is not insured for more than half 
the amount of the property destroyed. There 
had been some recent alteration in the 
regulation for the poor, and the working 
people are supposed to have been offended at 
the introduction of three policemen into the 
town.— Norfolk Chronicle. 

On Saturday night last a fire broke out in a 
straw shed on the premises of Mr. Mayes, of 
Coltishall, which was burnt down, and, but 
for the exertions of the neighbours, two stacks 
near the spot would have been consumed. 
Two men are in custody on suspicion. On 
the same evening a fire broke out in the cot- 
tage on Hoveton Common, inhabited by a 
poor old man, who was io bed at the time ; 
and it was with great difficulty that he was 
removed before the flames reached his bed. 
The cottage and part of his furniture, together 
with his donkey, were destroyed. It is sus- 
pected to be the work of some cruel iucen- 
diary.— Norfolk Chronicle. 

_On Monday evening last, about half-past 
eight, as Mr. Addison, farmer, of Ricking- 
hall, near Botesdale, was looking round bis 
premises, he observed a straw stack in his 
stack-yard kindling into a flame, as though 
it bad just been set on fire. Of course he used 
every effort in his power to extinguish it, but 
invain. The flames rapidly ascended, and in 
a short time spread around to other stacks (of 
corn and hay), the barn, stable, sheds, and 
oe the whole of which, _ nearly 
all the agricultural implements and a r 
donkey, were de . In the eed 
about 100 coombs of thrashed. 
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out in the stack-yard of Mr. W. Levi, at 
Moulsoe-buildings, near Newport; it was 
first discovered iu the machine-house adjoin. 
ing the barn and yard, and such was the ra- 
pidity with which it spread that before six 
o’clock the barn and other buildings, and 
seventeen ricks and hovels of coru and hay, 
the produce of a highly cultivated farm of 
300 acres, were destroyed. There appears to 
be no exciting cause for this diabolical act, 
Mr. Levi being very liberal in the employment 
and payment of his neighbours. He had, 
however, erected a thrashing-machine on his 
premises. A reward of 500/. is offered for the 
apprehension and conviction of the incen- 
diaries.— Northampton Herald. 

Two hundred pounds reward (100. by the 
Government and 100/. by the Couuty Fire 
Office) have been offered forthe apprehension 
of the incendiary who fired Messrs. C. and 
S. Armstrong’s barns and buildings, at 
Wootten, Beds, ou the 27. ult.—Morthampton 
Mercury. 

The Duke of Bedford has offered a reward 
of 1007. for the discovery of the incendiaries 
who fired the rick of straw belonging to Mr. 
Platt, of Liddington, oa the 30. ult. — did. 

The property of Mr, Merritt, of Wallington, 
was last night placed in great hazard by an 
incendiary. A stack of old hay, about eleven 
tons, was discovered blazing, and, as it was 
surrounded by tive or six others, and conti- 
guous to the farm buildiogs, nothing but the 
great exertions of the inhabitants of Fareham, 
with their parish engine, saved the property. 
Mr. Merritt mixes little with the world, and 
never in parish matters, and is remarked for 
charity and benevolence.— Hampshire Tele- 
graph. 

Tuesday night week a fire broke out in the 
stack-yard of Mr. Brigham, of Wretham, 
near Diss. When seen, the flames were issuing 
from different stacks. The stacks comprised 
a long barley stack, a bean, a trefoil, a seed, 
and three hay stacks, which were entirely 
consumed. Owing to the denseness of the 
fog, the fire'could nut be seen at a distance ; 
but as soon as the labourers had time to as- 
semble, they afforded the most prompt assist- 
ance, and by their exertions the fire was pre- 
vented from extending to four other stacks and 
the outbuildings.— Norwich Mercury. 

On Saturday eveuving, a little before nine 
o'clock, a very large heap of straw, standing 
in the farm yard of Mr. R. H. Stares, in the 
parish of Droxford, was discovered to be on 
fire. The straw bad been collected from the 
-machine, which had been at work 
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served the stock and buildiugs from destruction. 
A reward for the apprehension of the offender 
has been offered by Mr. Stares and other in- 
habitants of Droxford, and also by the Lords 
of the Treasury, accompanied by an offer of 
free pardon to any accomplice making a dis- 
covery. A threatening communication has 
since been received by Mr. Stares, intimating 
that although the intended mischief has for 
the present been averted, very little time will 
elapse before the purpose of the incendiaries 
shall be fully accomplished. 

One Hundred Pounds Reward.—Whereas 
about nine o’clock in,the evening of Saturday, 
the 16. day of November instant, a straw 
rick, in the rick-yard of Mr. Robert Hatch 
Stares, of Droxford, in the county of Hants, 
was wilfully and maliciously set on fire by 
some evil-disposed person or persons un- 
known, whereby the same was destroyed. 
For the better apprehending and bringing to 
justice the persons concerned in the felony 
before mentioued, his Majesty has been 
pleased to offer his most gracious pardon to 
avy one of them (except the person who 
aciually set fire to the said straw rick) who 
shall discover his accomplice or accomplices 
therein, so that he, she, or they may be ap- 

rehended and convicted thereof. And asa 
urther encouragement, the Lords of the 
Treasury have been pleased to offer a reward 
of 50/. to any person (except as aforesaid) 
who shall discover the said offender or offend- 
ers, so that he, she, or they may be appre- 
hended and convicted for the said offence. 
And a further reward of 50/. is hereby offered 
by the directors uf the Hants, Sussex, and 
Dorset Fire Office. 

DAVID COMPIGNE, Secretary. 


Gosport, Nov. 19, 1833. 


In addition to the above, a further sum of 
2002. is offered, on behalf of Mr. Stares, being 
a subscription by the inhabitants of Droxford, 
making a total reward of 300/. for such infor- 
mation as may lead to a conviction of the 
offender or offenders. 


Drozford, Nov. 23, 1833. 


Qn Saturday some labourers residing, it is 
said, at Urchfont, Wilts, had the temerity to 
set fire to another barley rick, the produce of 
about twelve acres, the property of Mr. 
Butler; and while the flames were raging, 
several inbabitants of the village gave 
evident symptoms of the delight they took 
in the scene; and early on Sunday morn- 
danced in triumph around the 
expiring embers! About a load of the barley 
had by great exertions, been preserved from 
the fire, and was placed a short distance from 
it formerly stood; and it is a fact, that 
the better portion of the parish were 
engaged in their devotion on the Sunday fore- 
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the wretches went off without accomplishing 
their diabolical purpose, 

An alarm of fire was given early on Sunday 
evening, and it proved to be at sume stalls be- 
longing to Ambrose Goddard, Esq., in the oc- 
cupation of Mr. Joseph New. The stalls were 
entirely consumed, and the fire hod reached a 
small barn adjvining, but by the timely arrival 
of the engine, and the great exertions made 
by those who repaired to the spot, that build- 
ing was preserved with no other damage than 
the destruction of the thatch. A wheat rick 
which stood near it, was saved by being taken 
to pieces, and carried to a distant part, and 
some farm buildings were also saved, but the 
object of the incendiary appears to have been 
the destruction of the whole property, as the 
fire was kindled in several places. 

Four men are in custody at Devizes, on sus- 
picion of having set fire to the premises of 
J.T. Compton, Esq., at Urchfont, last Sep- 
tember, The magistrates of the Devizes and 
Melksham divisions have been busily engaged 
in examining evidence, but nothing has been 
discovered to bring the crime home to the 
guilty perpetrators.— Hampshire Chronicle. 

On Monday morning last a number of the 
labourers at Sutton Courtenay, in this county, 
determined no longer to work for 8s. per 
week, to which their wages had two or three 
weeks previously been reduced, started off 
together, and compelled the carters to leave 
their ploughs, the shepherds their flocks, the 
taskers the flail, and the breakers of stones 
or spreaders of gravel their laborious but less 
profitable avocations, and repair with them to 
the seat of justice—the magistrates’ meeting 
at Abingdon. Here they complained of a 
breach of faith in the farmers, their em- 
ployers, who had advanced their wages to 9s. 
per week in 1630, and had now reduced them 
to 8s. The magistrates very wisely requested 
them to go home and endeavour to arrange 
the difference with their masters, they not 
being there to answer the charge brought 
agaivst them; and that if it should be neces- 
sary to come again on that day fortnight, the 
next magistrates’ meeting, and they (the ma- 
gistrates) would send a letter to the overseers 
of Sutton on this subject. The complainants 
agreed to this arrangement, and we are happy 
th hear that all of them have returned tv their 
work, 

It appears that the assize of bread in Janu- 
ary, 1831, was twenty pence per gallon, and 
now it is fourteen pence halfpenny, and there- 
fore the farmers at Sutton have not made more 
difference in the wages than absolutely exists 
in the price of provisions; but whether it !s 
policy, for the trifling economy such a reduc- 
tion will occasion, to hazard the dissatisfaction 
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on this very ground; for if the labourers do 
not receive wages] sufficient to maintain 
their families, the deficiency must be made up 
from the poor-rates. Mr. Owen, of Hodcott 
farm, who occupies a great tract of land, it is 
said, has calculated that the reduction of ove 
shilling per week, the contemplated reduction 
in his parish, would not make more than six 
shillings per week difference to him. Mr, John 
Monday, of Culham, continues to give ten shil- 
lings per week for his labour, although the 
whole of the other farmers in that parish have 
reduced their wages to eightshillings per week. 
Some farmers allow that it would be more in 
accordance with their better feeling to advance 
rather than depreciate the price of labour, but 
say they cannot afford it at the price of agri- 
cultural produce, and they alsuvu complain that 
they were led to expect at the time of ad- 
vance, three years ago, that the increased 
charge on their labour should be deducted 
from their rent; but that has not been the 
case. On the other hand, many gent!emeo 
have, during the last three years, given a 
bonus of 10 or 15 per cent. on their respectiv 
rent days, for the very purpose uf meeting 
this increased charge, and to add to the com- 
forts of the poor; and these latter gentlemen 
are not at ali satisfied with the reduction of 
wages which io many places has taken place. 
We conclude this article with hoping that 
something will speedily turn up to rencer the 
farmer more prosperous, and the labourer 
_— contented and happy.— Berkshire Chro- 
nicle, 





It is impossible to read these accounts 
Without seeing clearly, that it is a battle 
about wages. We always find that there 
has been a dispute about the wages, and 
that the labourers have been beaten in 
the dispute. In some cases we find that 
thrashing-machines have been at work ; 
but at Wymonpuam, in Norfolk, we find 
the supposed cause to be, the 1nrropuc- 
TION OF THREE POLICEMEN INTO THE 
TOWN ; the writer says, “that this is 
supposed to have offended the people.” 
I will not say what I think about this ; 
I will not say what I wish relative to it; 
I will not say what I expect will take 
place in such cases ; I will not say any 
thing at all about my feelings in this 
case ; I havea t to wish and to feel 
as I like about it, and I do so wish and 
Rats wad eines sek whe, oF how. 

Srarzs at Droxronp, I to 
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“The dancing round the embers,” 
at Urcuronrt, in Wiltshire, is a curious 
fact, and is mightily well contrasted 
with the compliments paid to the “ vil- 
lagers,” who, we are told, have been 
every where so zealous in extinguishing 
fires. These dancers, I suppose, were 
* peasantry ;” good old Bourbon peas 
santry, now and then sent to the galleys 
for life, for breaking a partridge’s egg. 
Well, if we get from “ peasantry” to 
‘ villagers,” we shall soon do well 
enough. 

At Surron Courtney the “villagers” 
went, it appears, to the magistrates, to 
give them notice of the recommence- 
ment of hostilities, the ground of which 
was, the reducing of their wages from 
nine shillings toeight, ‘The magistrates 
had no more power to cause a rise in 
their wages from eight to nine, than 
those of Surrey have to make my son 
lower his wages from fifteen to twelve, 
which latter is the common wages of 
the county. But, if a common Surrey 
farmer, nearly forty miles from London, 
can give twelve shillings a week, which 
they all do, how is it that a Berkshire 
farmer cannot afford to give more than 
eight! I should like to have an answer to 
this question. But then, my God! only 
think of a man, his wife, and family, 
living upon eight shillings a week ! 
And then, what do the single men get ? 


Perhaps three or four. Nay, Mr. Me~- ™ 


THuUEN, one of the members for North 
Wilts, said that the single man got but 
half-a-crown, He said this in his place 
in the House of Commons; and very 
great honour the statement did him. 
It is nonsense to talk of peace in the 
country, while this is the case. Gene- 
rally speaking, it is the fault of neither 
farmers, landlords, nor magistrates: it 
is all ascribable to the burdens which 
they have to bear; and those burdens 
they must get rid of, or they may as 
well bid adieu to their estates at once. ; 
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CORN BILL. 


Here follow two letters on the sub- 
ject of the Corn Bill; the first from 
DunrerRMuine, and the second from 
Birmincuam, [I shall first insert them ; 
and then, perhaps, I shall be able to 
find time to make a remark or two 
under : 


Dunfermline, Nov. 25, 1233. 


ResPectrep Si2,—In last week’s Re- 
gister you say, ‘‘ Wheat is at this mo- 
*“‘ment cheaper than it was in the year 
** 1792, and as cheap as it had been for 
** ten years previous to that time; and 
** yet there are men mad enough to be- 
** lieve, that this Corn Bill is a ‘ protec- 
“ tion’ to the landlord and the farmer.” 

Admitting the facts as stated in the 
first part of the sentence, lam yet mad 
enough, if madness it be, to helieve that 
the Corn Bill is a protection to the 
landlord ; but, to the landlord only ; 
not to the farmer; at least, not in the 
long run. 

It matters not, as to this question, 
what proportion the present English 
price of wheat bears to the English 
price of 1792, or any former period: 
the conclusion must be determined by a 
comparison of the English, with the 
foreign prices of corn at the present 
time. At this moment, a sack of flour 
of 280lbs. in France (to go no farther), 
costs 3ls. English money, while the 
same weight in England costs 53s.; 
making a difference of seventy per 
cent. 

Now, as the English farmer receives 
more for his corn than the French 
farmer, he will pay more to the landlord 
than the French farmer; and, as the 
corn law’ is the cause of the great ine- 
quality of prices in the two countries, it 
follows that the corn Jaw is a protection, 
and a great protection, to the English 
land/ord. 

Were it even found that, ia conse- 
quetice of the higher taxes on the En- 
glish farmer, the rents in the two coun- 
tries are not so disproportionate as_in- 
ferred ; say, they were equal in both ; 
still this would not materially affect my 
position: because, in this case, the re- 
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peal of the corn law would, by equaliz- 
ing prices in the two countries, cause 
the English landlord to receive less rent 
than the French landlord, to the amount 
of the excess of taxation on the En- 
glish over that on the French farmer; 
if, in these circumstances, a corn law 
should keep English rents equal in 
amount to Freuch, it would be.a pro- 
tection to the English landlord. In 
short, any corn law which raises or keeps 
up English above foreign markets, is a 
protection to the English landlord, and 
a robbery of the English people. 

I am sorry to understand that our 
best and most esteemed friends, Messrs. 
Cobbett and Fielden, will not vote for 
the repeal of the corn laws till the taxes 
are greatly reduced: and would be- 
seech them to reconsider the subject. 
It would be best if both were done at 
once, and at thesame time; but, were! 
told that this could not be effected, I 
would be glad if either were done ; yet, 
{ would prefer the abolition of the 
landlord’s corn tax to that of the Go- 
vernment’s malt tax, and others; be- 
cause the former would- be must bene- 
ficial to the people ; and, because the 
descendants, heirs, and assignees of the 
Nimrods and the Normans, would, very 
soon after this, be necessitated to reduce 
taxation, fur their own sakes, to an im- 
mense extent ; come what might of the 
Ministers, Jews, and paper-mongers. 

I always, sir, suspect the soundness of 
my own judgment when it is opposed to 
yours; but these are my opinions ; if 
they are wrong, I am willing to be cor- 
rected. Iam, 

Respected Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
THOS. MORRISON, Sex. - 


Birmingham, 26. Nov. 1833. 

Sir,—In your Register of the 2 
instant, you say at p. 467, that you 
“ know that the farmers would have 
“ been ruined a little sooner if it had not 
‘“‘ been for the Corn Bil].” 

Will you have the kindness to &* 
plain in your Register how the farmer 
could so have been ruined? Would not 
the consequent and instant fall of prices 
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have prevented the passing of Peel's 
Bill? And if Peel's Bill had never been 
passed, how could the farmers have 
been ruined ? 

Even now you do not consider that if 
the corn laws should be repealed, the 
consequent fall of prices would instantly 
compel a repeal of Peel's Bill; and if 
so, how could the farmers be injured 
by the repeal of the corn laws ? 

If you will have the kindness to ex- 
plain these subjects, you will very much 
oblige 

An otp Reaper or tHe Reaister. 


a 


On Mr. Moarrison’s letter I would 
first express my surprise, that he can- 
not perceive that the Corn Bill is no 
protection to the land at this time, see- 
ing that wheat is come down to the 
price of 1792, and that the Corn Bill is, 
nevertheless, in existence. I beg Mr. 
Morrison's pardon as to the standard 
being a comparison with the prices of 
flour in foreign countries. ®Every thing 
is higher priced in England than it is in 
France ; and why should not the farmers 
and labourers complain that they can- 
not get their linen from France, and 
their cloth from France? I can never 
get an answer to questions of this sort. 
Why should I not get my materials for 
making implements of husbandry, and 
why should not I get my American 
wagon, without a custom-house duty ; 
and why are English landlords prohi- 
bited from cultivating tobacco on their 
estates ? Yet I do not call it “ robbery” 
of the farmers, the labourers, and the 
landlords, that these taxes are imposed 
upon them, and that the rest of the 
community seem very willing that they 
should pay them. 

Mr. Morrison seems to think, that 
I do not want the Corn Bill repealed at 
all. Ido want it repealed; but I want 
the malt tax repealed — deal more, 
in which respect I differ very widely 
from Mr. Morrison. . Whether the 
Corn Bill do injury to the manufactu- 
rers and artizans is a question of consi- 
derable difficulty. 1 allow, that, upon 


;an average of years, it may make bread 
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a little dearer than it would be without 
a Corn Bill; but in whatever degree a 
repeal of the Corn Bill would reduce 
the price of corn, it would reduce the 
means of the greatest mass of the people 
to employ artizans and purchase ma- 
nufactured goods; and the industri- 
ous part of the people actually loses 
thirteen millions a year by the malt tax. 

Mr. Morrison seems to think that 
repealing the Corn Bill first, would pro- 
duce a repeal of the malt tax and other 
burdens on the Jand. I would rather 
not trust to that: I would rather that 
the people should demand a repeal of 
the burdens on the land, as. the ground-_ 
work of their demand for the repeal 
of the Corn Bill. 

Mr Morrison seems to think, that 
the free importation of corn would 
affect the agricultural people only in the 
article of wheat. He forgets oats and 
barley and rye and beans and peas. 
And would Mr Morrison think it just 
to lay a tax of more than a hundred per 
cent. upon English barley, which is 
now the case, and yet admit foreign 
barley without any tax at all upon it ? 
Nor do I comprehend, as coming from 
a sensible man like Mr Moraison, all 
this spite against the landlords. There. 
must be such people as landlords; some- 
body must own the land; and men are 
not to be hated and ruined, and hunted 
down, merely because they own land, 
If, indeed, he talk to me of their injus- 
tice with regard to the game Jaws; if 
he talk to me of their partiality and 
selfishness, in case of the legacy and 
probate duties and auction «duties, I 
join him with all my heart; if he talk 
to me about the hateful conduct of those, 
who have driven the inhabitants from 
their estates in so cruel a manner: if he 
talk to me of these things, I most hear- 
tily join him, and should be very glad 
if he would send up from Fifeshire, or 
from any part of Scotland, a member, 
to join me in my endeavours to put an 
end to these oppressions. But, I can- 
not join in the saying or doing of any- 
thing against the landlords, merely be- 
cause they are landlords. My business 
is to make them just, if I can; and not 
to do one act of injustice, because other 
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acts of injustice have been done, par- 
ticularly when this new act of injustice 
would be attended with injury to mil- 
lions, who have not, themselves, been 
unjust. 

There is one point which has wholly 
escaped the attention of Mr Morrison ; 
and that is, the striking fact so often 
mentioned by me; namely, that though 
wheat is now as cheap as it was in 
1792, the four pounds of best bread, 
which then sold for five-pence half- 
penny, now sell for eight-pence half- 
penny. I should like to hear some one 
attempt to give an answer to this. 
These advocates for a repeal of the Corn 
Bill seem to care nothing at all about 
the price of bread. So that the wheat 
is low-priced ; so that the landlords 
suffer, these public-spirited persons 
Seem to care nothing at all about them- 
selves. One would think that they eat 
wheat, and not bread; they never 
trouble their heads about the price of 
the loaf. Now, it appears to me, that 
the rational course would be, to inquire 
how it comes to pass that the bread is 
so dear, when the wheat is so cheap ? 

My respect for Mr. Morrison has 
induced me to bestow as much room as 
possible in observations upon his letter. 
With regard to the letter from Buir- 
MINGHAM, I cannot say that I clearly 
understand it. I do not see how the 
Corn Bill, which was passed four years 
before Peezx’s Bill, could have any con- 
nexion at all with it. The farmers 
could not have been saved by the not 
passing of Perx’s Bill; and Peex’s Bill 
has done harm to those only who were 
bound by leases when the bill was 
passed. ‘he writer of this letter tells 
me, that the repeal of the Corn Bill 
would instantly compel a repeal of 
Peet's Bill. God forbid it! But, if it 
were to do it, how would that prevent 
the farmers from being ruined? It 
would be a benefit to those who have 
leases now, and who have nothing due 
to them ; and it would in some mea- 
sure lighten the burdens of taxation, 
because the taxes would be paid in a 
base depreciated paper. But, other- 
wise, it could not benefit the farmer. 


If he sold a bushel of wheat for twenty 
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shillings in paper money, he would 
have to give the twenty shillings to the 
blacksmith, for that which he now gets 
done for five or six shillings. 

If you have a mind to see the benefit 
which farmers derive from a debased 
paper money, read the reports of the 
several committees of the legislative 
assemblies of the United States. There 
you will see, that it has literally driven 
the farmers out of their farms, and taken 
their farms from them, throughout 
whole districts of that country. Aye, 
and it has done the same here to a very 
great extent. These paper-money par- 
tizans never think any thing of tazes; 
and that is the great mischief of them: 
they think that the people can be deluded 
and cheated along for any length of 
time ; and so this Government thought, 
till it found itself on the brink of the 
precipice. These doctors are always 
ready with their cure: their remedy is 
perfectly catholic ; fitted to all countries, 
all times, all climes, and all circum- 
stances ; but somehow or other, those 
who put out®the paper get rich, and 
those who borrow it get poor, though 
the former live in idleness, and the latter 
toil like horses. The thing explains 
itself in these results. In short, politi- 
cally speaking, the “salvation,” as they 
call it, of paper money, is as much like 
“ damnation” asever two peas were like 
one another. As the committee of As- 
sembly of PennsyLvanta says, “it is a 
syren that deludes to destroy.” 

So far from Pexx’s Bill being in itself 
a mischievous measure, it was a very 
proper measure, though passed upon 
opinions so erroneous ; but there should 
have been concomitant measures. There 
should have been an adjustment with 
regard to the debt, and with regard to 
all contracts between man and man, 
without which, it was an act of pure 
wickedness, though proceeding from 
ignorance ; for ignorance in statesmen 
and legislators is wickedness. Yet i 
cannot be repealed without greater 
wickedness still. 
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EXTRACTS 


FROM 


THE FLASH IN THE PAN;; or, Peel in a 
Passion. Containing the Resolution moved 
by Mr. Consett in the House of Commons, 
on the 16. of April, for an Address to the 
King to dismiss the Right Hon. Sir RoBERT 
PeeL from his Majesty’s most honvurable 
Privy Council; together with Mr. Cos- 
BeTT’s Speech on making, and Mr. Joun 
Fietpen’s Speech on Seconding, the mo- 
tion; also, Sir Ropert Peet’s Speech in 
answer, and Mr. Copsett’s Reply to that 
Speech; and further, the curious proceeding 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Lord 
Viscount AtTHORP) for preveutivg Mr. 
CossBrtt’s Resolution from being entered 
7 the Miuutes of the proceedings of the 
ouse. 


Resolution proposed by Mr. C. : . 


Resotvep: 1. That, according to the laws 
and customs of this kingdom, the King, 
our Sovereign Lord, can do no wrong ‘to 
the whole, to any part, or to any one, of 
his subjects ; that, however, effectually to 
guard against wroug being in his Ma- 
jesty’s mame and uuder bis authority 
done to his subjects with impunity, the 
same laws and customs which have, as 
our birthright, descended to us from our 
just and wise forefathers, make all aud 
every one, acting in thatname and under 
that authority, fuily and really respon- 
sible to the good people of this kingdom, 
for every wrong done unto them by avy 
and every person invested with such autho- 
rity, and that in virtue of such responsi- 
bility, the wrong-doing party is subject to 
such censures, pains, and penalties, as in 
virtue of the said laws and customs, the 
several tribunals of the kingdom have in 
all ages been wont to inflict; that, if this 
responsibility were not real and practical, 
we should be living under not only a des- 
potism, but an avowed despotism, for the 
King being incapable of wrong-dving, 
and his servants being responsible merely 
in name and form, and pot in practice, 
they also could do no wrong, and then the 
people of this renowned kingdom, the 
cradle of true liberty, would be the most 
wretched slaves ever yet heard of under 
the sun ; that, in cases where the wrong- 
doing is committed by inferior function- 
aries, or is, iu its effects, confined to indi- 
viduals, or to small numbers of sufferers, 
the ordinary courts of justice have usually 
been deemed competent to afford redress 
to the injured ; but that, when the wrong 
re Ee =e 4 a er of State, sworn to 
v ing for the of bis peo 
when that Mictster of Stem seccives ts 2 
reward for bis fidelity and skill large sums 
of the ‘s money, and when the 
wrong by him is, in its effects, so 
deeply and so generally ous, as 
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to send ruin and misery to sweep over 
the kingdom like the pestilence, then 
there is, for the purpose of yielding jus- 
tice to the suffering millions, no power 
competent but that which is possessed by 
their faithful representatives assembled 
in this House, 


2. That, in the year 1819, there had long been 


and then was, in virtue of divers acts of 
Parliament theretofore passed, a paper 
money in circulation throughout this king- 
dom, which paper money was, in effect, a 
legal tender in payment of all private 
debts, as well as in the payment of taxes 5 
that this paper-money, descending so low 
as to notes of one pound, had been the 
almust only circulating money of the 
country, from the month of February, 
1797, that is to say, for the space of 
twenty-one years ; that this paper money 
soon became depreciated to so great am 
extent, that the prices of commodities 
had, during the said twenty-one years, 
risen, on an average of years and ef com- 
modities, to about double the amount of 
the prices at which the same commodities 
were usually sold before the issue of the 
said legal-tender paper money; that the 
depreciation of the money was s0 notori« 
ous and so amply avowed in Parliament, 
that divers acts were passed, during the 
said twenty-one years, to raise the allow- 
ances to the royal family, the salaries of 
the judges, of the police magistrates, of 
the army, of the navy, and of almost 
every one in public employ, for the 
purpose of counteracting the effect of this 
very great depreciation ; that, during the 
said twenty-one years next preceding 
1819, all mortgages, rent-charges, leases, 
settlements, annuities, bonds, and other 
contracts for time, together with all wills 
and testaments, had been agreed on, set- 
tled, and made, on the basis of this de- 
preciated money; and that, during the 
said twenty-one years, about five hundred 
millions of the public debt bad been con< 
tracted in the said depreciated paper 
money; that, therefore, to pass an act 
compelling the debtor parties to make 
good these contracts for time, to the very 
letter, in sterling goldy must be, in fact, 
an act of confiscation against, and a sen- 
tence of ruia pronounced upon, these 
parties ; while, with regard to the people 
at large, such act must, in reality, nearly 
double the amount of the public debt, 
nearly double the amount of all the 
above-mentioned augmented salaries and 
public pays and, of course, nearly double 
the real amount of the taxes. 


3. That, notwithstanding these premises and 


conclusions, so iodubitably true, and so 
clear to the modersepena every man 
of common sense, the Right Honourable 
Robert Peel, then one of his Majesty's 
most Honourable Privy Council, did, in 


the said year 1819, bring iato the then . 
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House of Commons, and procure to be|6. That, if the act of 1822 had been wise, if 


passed by that House, a bill to put an 
end to the legal-tender paper-money, 
which bill, unaccompanied as it was with 
any measure for the revision and rectify- 
ing of private contracts, and for the ad- 
justmeut of public engagement, was a 
bill inevitably tending to produce that 
injustice, that confiscation, and that ruin, 
hereinbefore described.! 

4, That this act, which received the royal 
assent on the 2. July, 1819, though it 
provided for what was called the gradual 
resumption of gold-payments, began at 
once to plunge the whole community into 
pecuniary confusion; that the prices of 
all commodities, and of all property, 
moveable or immoveable, began instantly 
to fall prodigiously in price ; that mort- 
Paged estates were, in thousands upon 
thousands of iustances, taken from the 
owners and sold, in many cases, for less 
than the amount of the mortgages; that, 
in other cases, fixed charges upon estates 
swallowed up the whole of the rental ; 
while, with regard to leases, bonds, annui- 
ties, and other contracts for time, and, 
above all things, with regard to property 
dropping in to be disposed of by will, the 
demon of injustice seemed to have been, 
by this destructive act, let loose upon the 
kingdom, setting landlords and tevants, 
creditors and debtors, brothers and sisters, 
parents and children, to tear each other 
to pieces, bringing down hundreds of 
thousand of families from a state of com- 
petence and ease, and many from a state 
of opulence, to a state of utter ruin and 
beggary, while all those who were living 
on the taxes, and who were in fact re- 
ceiving double pay, were rolling in wealth, 
and lording it over the rest of the com- 
munity; aud that, of all these dreadful 
effects of such a measure, the said Right 
Honourable Robert Peel had been duly 
warned even before he brought in the 
said fatal bill. 

5. That, by the said act, gold payments were 
to be completely resumed, and the one- 
npn notes were to be wholly abolished, 

n the month of May, 1423; but, that so 
terrible were the effects of the aforesaid 
act, such were the ruin and misery that it 
had sheer that, on the 22. July, 1822, 
another bill was, by the then advisers of 
his Majesty (of whom the said Right Ho- 
nourable Robert Peel was one), brought 
into the then House of Commons, and was 


it had put a stop to the wrong done and 
still doing by the act of 1819, it came very 
tardily, it waited till prodigious ruin had 
been effected; but, that this act of 1822, 
while it postponed the abolition of the 
one-pound notes for eleven years, left the 
gold-payment part of the act of 1819 in 
full force; so that, while the issuers of 
paper money were thus invited and en- 
couraged to inundate the country with 
one-pound notes, they and the holders of 
their notes were left exposed to constant, 
and, first or last, certain ruin; that this 
ruin (of which the said Right Honourable 
Robert Peel and his colleagues were duly 
warned) was not slow in making its ap- 
pearance; that, towards the close of the 
year 1525, the bubbie, thus created by the 
law itself, began to burst, aud that, before 
the end of January, 1826, a hundred 
banks had stopped, not having gold 
wherewith to pay their notes, the whole 
kingdom being thereby plunged into 
alarm and confusion, thousands upon 
thousands of families (descending to the 
very artizans and labourers) being brought 
down to beggary; and, such heing the 
state into which the country had been 
brought, that the Ministers themselves 
declared, in Parliament, that at one time, 
the country had actually been within 
forty-eight hours of barter, that is to say, 
destitute of all measure of value, and io a 
state of utter confusion and anarchy. 


7. That with all this sad experience of tlie 


effects of his measures, the said Right 
Hou. Robert Peel (still one of his Majes- 
ty’s most honourable Privy Council; and 
then becume one of his Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State) gave his sanction to 
a bill (which became an act on the 22. 
March, 1826) for again abolishing the 
ove-pound notes at the end of three years, 
notwithstanding the postponement of such 
abolition, provided for in the act of 1822; 
that, by this act of 1826, the nation was 
again plunged back into the low prices, 
and, in effect, double taxes, produced by 
the unjust act of 1819; that the ruin and 
misery of all the industrious classes, and 
the wealth aud luxury of those who live 
on the taxes, have gone on increasi0g 
from that day to this; and that, at this 
moment, there appears to be no humaa 
being able to discover any quiet way ° 
extricating the kingdom from its present 
state of unparalleled difficulty and danger. 


afterwards passed into a law, postponing |8. That, contemplating these mighty calami- 


the abolition of the one-pound notes for 
eleven years longer; that an important 
part of the act of 1819 was thus repealed ; 
that an acknowledgment was thus ‘vir- 
Smet — by au act of the House itself, 
t ncipally by the said Right 
Honourable = ae eu induced to 
unwisely, and to great wrong tv 

the people by the said act of 1819. 








ties, thus heaped on his Majesty’s indus- 
trivus and dutiful people, and further con- 
templating the probable danger therefrom 
to be apprehended to the safety of his 
Majesty's authority and throne, and clearly 
tracing a great part of these to the waut 
of knowledge in the Right Hon. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, this House, reserving to itself 
the right of adopting further and other 
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proceedings in the premises, deems itself! ed to pass so severe a censure on him 
bound, in duty to his Reese | and a was the more singular, if not altogether 
an anxious regard to the well-being of Bis) unjust, as the hon. Member had not long 


people, not to leave them again exposed | . 
to calamities and dangers proceeding from | since acknowledged that on a compa- 
the same source ; and that, therefore, this | rison of what he (Sir R. Peel) had done, 


House will present a loyal and dutiful ad-| with what had been done by others, in 
dress to his Majesty, praying that his) roference to the currency of the country, 


Majesty will be graciously pleased to dis- - : 
miss the Right Honourable Sir Robert he (Sir Robert), was an angel of spot- 


Peel from his Majesty’s most honourable | less purity. What justice, he would 
Privy Council. . ask, would there be in attempting thus 
[The Speaker wished to ascertain from the| tq nunish him for that which, in strict- 
honourable Member for Oldham, if he hadread| __ pie ht ie Reba ae 
the paper as a part of his speech; or, whether | M€S8, WAS, OF ORD to be, taid fo the 
he considered it in the light of a motion. Be-| charge of Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Huskisson, 
cause, if a part of his speech, it was unusual) and others of that day? but he possibly 
in that House tu read a speech; and if it were thourht that as they were no more, it 
a motion, the hon. Member would address the Ce hha on toes that he shout euual 
House, perhaps, in order to show. how it could | would be as just t iat he should arraign 
be regularly received. I said, that it was a| him, because he saw in his place in that 
resolution ; that it began with the word ** re-| House one who had co-operated in 
solved,” and then went on without any inter-| some degree in the measures of those dis- 





ruption to the end. Mr. Speaker said that it) ii, Qyished men alluded to. Perhaps he 


would be extremely inconvenient to place on the : : ‘' 
journals elaborate arguments or pamphlets. thought it was just also to allow him- 
I said, that though the resolution was certainly | self thus to have arraigned him on such 
ae ra pe Beye longer moved in that’ vague grounds, whilst the accusation 

ouse, and placed on the journals. The House, | w.5 suffered to hang over his head now 


however, might dispose of the paper as they | _ 
thought fit; but, in the font “a I would, for two months. (Hear). The sentence 
proceed to show that the resolution was founded he demanded of the House was, that he 


pi gee no in ne vg oer of Old-' should be, for these misdeeds relative to 
pa A gretr a Phar tetra currency, and notwithstanding: the 
which, by-the-by, will be, by the time tnat you| length of time that has since transpired, 
will receive this, in all the reading places from | dismissed from the councils of his Sove- 
Aberdeen to the Isle of Wight.) reign, not, as the hon. Member himself 
admitted, because of any venal or corrupt 
SIR ROBERT PEEL'S SPEECH. motive or object, he (Sir R. Peel) had 
in view, but because he had been charge- 

Sir R. Perr rose amidst the loudest | able with ignorance. When the hon. 
and perhaps most general cheering we | Member had been so elaborate in getting 
have witnessed for some years on a| up his charges, it was singular and une 
Member rising to exculpate himself. | usual, to say no more, that he should not 
There were several distinct rounds be-| have had the fairness to acquaint the 
fore he was permitted to address the! accused person what were the contents 
House. The right hon. Baronet said,| of the bill of indictment, and that it 
that out of the respect which he enter-| should be ouly now that he was ace 
tained for the House before which, as| quainted with the case he was called 
before a tribunal, he was now arraigned, | upon to disprove. He was arraigned 
he should treat the charge as if it was| by the hon. Member for what it was 
brought against him by a man of great | alleged he had done asa minister in the 
weight and influence, who felt that he) instances so often alluded to of 1819, 
was acting according to his conscien-| 1922, and 1826; and the other hon. 
tious conviction, and stimulated by an| Member, his colleague, had said, “I 
imperative sense of duty, to attempt to| ‘‘ will vote against the right hon. Ba- 


visit upon him the highest possible pe-| ‘ ronet, on account of the answer wh ich 
nalty which could be inflicted on a man| ‘ he addressed to the memorial of a set 
so honoured as to be admitted to his|‘‘ of persons collected, forsooth, at, the 
Majesty’s councils. That the, hon.|‘ Bull Inn at Burslem.” And thea he 
Member, however, should have attempt-| had proceeded to read a letter, written, 
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as he contended, to a noble Lord (Stan- 
ley) as Lord-Lieutenant of the county, 
and not as an answer to the memorial. 
This was the offence, then. He had 
stated truths which they did not want to 
hear. Indeed, they were not addressed 
to the persons signing this famed me- 
morial, and it would be rather singular 
if it were found, on rcference to the 
very letter in question, that it was in 
reply to a letter from that noble Lord, 
in his official character, and had been 
so transmitted to him, to display the 
wish of Government, and the necessity 
there was to do every thing possible, 
at that time, to preserve the peace of the 
county. He believed such would turn 
out to be the fact, on inquiry, and if so, 
what sort of justice was that which in- 
troduced the one letter without alluding 
even to the other to which it was a 
reply ? (Hear, hear). The whole ques- 
tion, and the whole speech, with that of 
the hon. Seconder, with his twelve co- 
lumns of prices and wages of labour, 
was, whether the House should recede 
Jrom the measures it had adopted on the 
currency, after grave deliberation, and 
an experience of some years. If so, then 
why did not the hon. Member bring the 
subject forward fairly and manfully,and 
not confine his motion to a petiful and 
sneaking attack onan individual? (Loud 
cheers). This would do more to settle 
that important question, and calm the 
public anxiety in this respect, by an- 
other deliberate decision of the House, 
than all that could be effected in this 
indirect way, by the production of gar- 
bled papers, or of tables of prices and 
columns of wages of labour, with 
which it had little to do. But the 
whole charge betrayed such total igno- 
vance, and was such a complete tissue 
of folly, that it was not calculated to 
create in him any real concern, The 
resolution began by stating, ‘‘ That, ac- 
** cording to the laws and customs of 
“ this kingdom, the King, our Sovereign 
** Lord, can do no wrong to the whole, 
** toany part, orto any one, of his sub- 
** jects: that, however, effectually to 
7 against wrong being in his Ma- 
“* jesty’s name, and under his authority, 
“done to his subjects with impunity, 





tion should have been, as 


“the same laws and customs which 
** have, as our birthright, descended to 
us from our just and wise forefathers, 
make all and every one, acting in that 
name and under that authority; fully 
aud really responsible to the good 
‘people of this kingdom. for every 
wrong done unto them by any and 
every person invested with such au- 
“thority, and that, in virtue of such 
“* responsibility, the wrong-doing party 
** is subject to such censures, pains, and 
** penalties, as, in virtue of the said laws 
**and customs, the several tribunals of 
“‘ the kingdom have, in all ages, been 
‘* wont to inflict ; that if this responsi- 
‘ bility were not real and practical, we 
** should be living under not only a des- 
“ potism, but an avowed despotism, for 
“ the King, being incapable of wrong- 
‘“‘ doing, and his servants being respon- 
‘sible merely in name and form, and 
‘“‘ not in practice, they also can do no 
‘* wrong, and then the people of this re- 
“ nowned kingdom, the cradle of true 
‘¢ liberty, would be the most wretched 
“slaves ever yet heard of under the 
‘*sun; that, in cases where the wrong- 
‘‘ doing is committed by inferior func- 
‘¢ tionaries, or is, in its effects, confined 
‘€ to individuals, or to small numbers of 
‘¢ sufferers, the ordinary courts of justice 
* have usually been deemed competent 
“to afford redress to the injured ; but 
“‘ that, when the wrong is the act of a 
‘‘ minister of state, sworn to advise 
“the King for the good of his people, 
‘“‘ when that minister of state receives 
“as a reward for his fidelity and skill 
‘* large sumsof the people’s money, &c. 

The aggravation, the House would ob- 
serve, of this heinous offence, lay in the 
person thus described being a minister 
of state, in the receipt of the public mo- 
ney. Now, be it observed, that in 1819, 
he was not a minister of state, and, 
more unhappily for the hon. Member, 
he was not receiving a farthing of pub- 
lic money. The hon. Members motion 
seemed to have for its object the pre- 
vention of 52, and 10/. notes from 

put out of circulation, or as he 

it, being destroyed, If there had been 
any consistency in the rhe (Sir Rober!) 
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was nothing but a plain member of Par- 
liament, taking the chair in the com- 
mittee on the currency question, that 
he should be amenable to Parliament, 
where he had offended, and be expelled 
from the House. (Hear). As he had not! 
been charged with any personally cor- 
rupt or improper motives for his con- 
duct, he should confine himself. strictly 
to his defence from that with which he 
was charged, namely, the charge of 
having deluded that House by a speech 
which he had mae as chairman of that 
committee, That he should have de 
luded by a speech that House,’which 
had before it the report of their own 
committee, in accordance with the bill 
then introduced, was rather too much 
to listen to with gravity. (Hear), But 
the accuser forgot, in his haste to draw 
up the charge, that the House of Lords, 
which never could have heard this 
speech, concurred in the njcasure with- 
out any opposition. It was’ convenient 
to the honourable Member's argument 
he should assume that he (Sir Robert) 
had brought in the three different bills 
of 1819, 1822, and 1826... With the 
two latter he had nothing todo; though 
he certainly, as the organ of the com- 
mittee, introduced the first bill, though 
not then a minister of the Crown. 
(Hear), The bill of 1819 passed the 


House without a division; that of 1822| f 


was, as the hon. Member admitted, a 
repeal of the former bill, and was there- 
fore arraigned as a gross inconsistency 
by the hon. Member. He could ima- 
gine, perhaps, a being so eminently 
gifted, so clear in forming an opinion, 
that he was above all chance of ever 
being deceived or falling into error, and 
would admit that such a person might 
challenge ‘to himself the privilege of 
making use of this infallability of his as 
an argumentum ad hominem against 
this change of dpiniov in him. But he 


could not but express his surprise when | / 


he found he was taunted by the hon. 
Member for inconsistency, in advocating 
a measure of redress for an admitted 
unforeseen evil, arising out of, or from, 


a » of the ure. 
le eel oam it one sa 
concession: 


| to e sucha 
mcession of a 





sr opinion, he was 


prepared to do it again. (Hear). It 
was too much for poor, short-sighted, 
circumscribed, erring human beings as 
we were, to presume to Say we ever saw 
all the possible consequences of a great 
measure, and were prepared never to 
retract an opinion once given. (Cheers). 
He quoted an opinion delivered by Mr. 
Huskisson in the debate in 1822, that 
the bill, instead of being against, was 
exactly in accordance with, the report 
of the committee of 1819, and that, in 
fact, in the committee, he had wished 
to introduce a clause expressly providing 
for a case not unlikely to occur, and 
that such aclause could not possibly be 
materially injurious if accompanied by a 
restriction of an issue of 12. and 20. 
notes, payable in gold ondemand. Four 
himself, he (Sir R. Peel) had thought 
that they could not admit the circula- 
tion of 12, and 22 notes without ba- 
nishing at length the gold out of circu- 
lation, and narrowing the basis of the 
adjustment of the national standard 6f 
value. ‘Those three acts passed, and 
what was the sense of the House upon 
them? In the year 1819 there had been 
no division whatever upon the subject. 
Upon the bill of 1822 there had been 
some little discussion, and one division 
took place. The bill was opposed on 
the second reading, and on the division 
four gentlemen only voted against it. 
(Cheers). Upon the bill of 1826 there 
had been several discussions, and seve- 
ral divisions also upon the details. But 
upon the division which took place on 
the third reading, the numbers were— 
for the third reading, 108; against 
it, only nine (cheers); so that, upon 
the whole of the divisions which had 
taken place during all the discussions 
on the three bills, only thirteen 
members of the House could be found 
to vote against them. (Loud cheers). 
And yet he was to be held responsible 
or what was thus sanclioned by the 
House itself! (Hear, hear). The thing 
was tooabsurd for argument. (Cheers), 
If, however, he had any private account 
to settle with the hon. Gentleman, he 
should do so shortly, and in a currency 
which should certainly not be depre- 
ciated. (Loud cheering). The next 
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charge of the hon. Member was, that 
this was an act of gross folly committed 
by him (Sir R. Peel) against the solemn 
warnings which had been given him by 
those who foresaw the consequences of 
the measure. Thus he was charged— 
first with the impolicy of passing such 
an act, and then for neglecting the 
warnings which had been given him 
The hon. Member certainly did not put 
himself forward as the person who had 
given those warnings, but it was easly 
to perceive to whose foresight he al- 
luded. The object of the present mo- 
tion was that of exlol/ing the hon. Gen- 
ileman’s own powers of foresight and 
discrimination, as much as that of 
lowering him (Sir R. Peel), who had 
been guilty of the crime of not taking 
the warnings which had thus been given. 
(Hear, hear). How stood the case? 
In 1819 he (Sir R. Peel) had been in- 
vited upon a committee to consider the 
best course to be adopted with respect 
to the cyrrency. Four courses were 
suggested, ane of which was ultimately 
adopted. The first course proposed was 
that of agreeing with Mr. Western that 
paper money might be kept up at its 
then height, so as to insure war prices 
and payments according to the existing 
standard. The second course suggested 
was that of an actual depreciation of the 
standard ; that paper should be conver- 
tible, but that the ounce of gold should 
represent the 5/. or 5/, 10s. instead of 
3l..17s. ‘The third was the plan adopt- 
ed, that of reverting to the old standard. 
The hon. Member, in alluding to the 
consequences, said that he foretold all 
this, and that, therefore, he must be ex- 
alied, while he (Sir R. Peel) ought to be 
debased. (Hear, hear). Now he (Sir R. 
Peel) would not only vindicate his own 
conduct—that he had done already— 
(cheers), but he would also destroy the 
hon. Member's character as a prophet. 
(Loud cheering). The hon. Member 
charged all these misfortunes which had 
been referred to as the result of the bill 
of 1819; but surely the hon. Gentle- 
man’s memory had failed him, or how, 
he would ask, could he reconcile the 
t indictment against him (Sir R. 

) with his answer to the plan of Mr. 





Western? [The right hon. Baronet 
hear read extracts from the Register, 
containing the answer to Mr. Western, 
from which it appeared, that the hon, 
Member at that period contended that 
the distress of the country was not aitri- 
butable to the bill of 1819, and that it 
was not in the power of Government 
lo uphold the paper system). (The 
reading of these extracts was loudly 
cheered by the House). Here, conti- 
nued the right hon. Baronet, the hon, 
Member showed that Government had 
not the power to uphold the base paper 
system. The hon. Member also said, 
that the country was then on the eve of 
a rebellion, and that it was not the Six 
Acts that quelled the people, but low 
prices, the result df Peel’s Bill. (Much 
cheering). And he further contended, 
that the whole system might be at any 
time puffed out. And the hon. Member 
did himself try to puff it out; for he 
had recommended the forging and dis- 
tribution of Bank paper. (‘Tremendous 
cheering). When men who have ta- 
lent and influence recommend the adop- 
tion of such a course, was it not too 
inuch that those same men should turn 
round and threaten him (Sir R. Peel), in 
that House, with indictments such as 
the one then before the House ? (Cheers). 
There was agreat deal of acute reason- 
ing in the hon, Member's letter to Mr. 
Western. In fact there was no defence 
of the bill of 1819 like it. (Cheers and 
laughter). He stated in that letter, that 
the paper system had run its infernal 
race (hear, hear) ; and in the words of 
Lord Grenville, “It was a bubble, and 
the bubble had burst.” (Cheers). There 
was yet another proposition, to the ef- 
fect, that the ounce of gold should be 
coined into 5i. instead of 3/.17s. Of all 
the indignation, and of all the execra- 
tions which the hon. Member poured 
forth against Mr. Western and his plan, 
they were all absolutely nothing 1 
comparison with the tide of execration 
which he poured forth on the author 
this plan. That person happened to be 
a Birmingham map, Ae h).. The 
@ peer, and 
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his proposition to be, that he would not 
reason with him, but whenever he met 
with it would say, this was a proposition 
of Lord Littleshilling’s. (Renewed 
laughter}. The man, however, whom 
the hon. Member had held to be wiser 
than others, was Lord Folkestone. In 
addressing that noble Lord, however, he 
says: ‘‘ Your lordship’s project will 
“ not succeed ; vou borrowed from me 
‘(loud laughter) a sound principle or 
“two, but your application of them is 
“ entirely your own, and it is childish be- 
‘‘vond description.” (Laughter). The 
hon. Gentleman contended at that dime 
that the ancient standard of the country 
ought to be resummed, and that Parlia-- 
ment ought to reduce forcibly the inte- 
rest of the debt. He alluded to the 
writings of the hon. Member because he 
considered him as a public man, and 
responsible in that House for the state- 
ments he uttered out of it. (Mr. Cobbett 
—“QOh, no!) Oh, yes! (Immense 
cheering), No man had a right to 
exercise an influence over the public 
mind without making himself thus far 
responsible. (Cheers). The hon. Mem- 
ber had contended that there should be 
a refusal to pay, at all events, the whole 
of the national debt. He maintained 
that too much was paid to the public 
creditor, Now, in reply, he (Sir R. 
Peel) would say, that during all the dis- 
cussions in Parliament, no one member 
had come forward with any such propo- 
sition; so that the hon. Member was, 
like the phoenix of Cowley, 


“A vast species alone.” 

The honourable Member, in another 
part of his answer to Mr. Western, says, 
“ When you cry out about spoliation 
“you seem to forget those people who 
““ might cry out very justly against the 
“ aet of 1797.” Where, he would ask, 
was the consistency between this and 
the present motion of the hon. Member ? 
He would now come to what the hon. 
Member had said about the condition of 
the labouring classes. The honourable 
Nn ena rage 

y magistrates of on 
this subject ; but he ought to have con- 
litic | yea 9. ‘Their 
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condition in 1819, as described by the 
honourable Gentleman himself, was 
such that the country had arrived at 
the point where the poor-rates amount- 
ed to 8,000,000/., where the labourers 
were dripping in rags, dragging carts 
full of gravel, and where winter sub- 
scriptions became indispensable to save 
them from utter annihilation. The 
honourable Member had also contended 
that the reason the people of Pres- 


ton could not procure sugar, was 
not because of the over-produc- 
tion of sugar, but because of* the 


under-production of money. The dif- 
ference between himself and the han. 
Gentleman in reality amounted to this, 
that, in resuming the ancient standard, 
the hon. Gentleman was of opinion that 
pensions and debts also should be forth- 
with reduced. He (Sir Robert Peel) 
would only say that during all the dis- 
cussions upon the subject, no member of 
Parliament had the courage, or rather 
he would say, the dishonesty, to propose 
the reduction of the debt, and yet, the 
hon. Gentleman would attach the whole 
responsibility to him, and have him re- 
moved from the Privy Council. (Hear, 
hear). He would rather, however, be 
dismissed from the Privy Council, than 
have been the introducer of any propo- 
sition so dishonest, towards the public 
creditor. If the words he had quoted 
from the hon. Gentleman, were correct, 
there was scarcely a shadow of differ- 
ence between them. With respect to 
the reduction of sivecures, many of 
them had been reduced. He admitted 
that it was right to reduce them as far 
as possible, but to expect relief to the 
country from their reduction was sheer 
nonsense ; it would be like a drop of 
water in the ocean. Still he was ready 
to reduce all the establishments of the 
country, not to the standard of any 
given time, but according to the test of 
the necessities of the public service and 
security. The hon. Member had re- 
ferred to the state of Lancashire as being 
icularly deserving of attention. He 
(Sir R. Peel) beg to state, that in 
1825 he had sent a gentleman to Black- 
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instructions to relieve distress if he 
should find it requisite to do so, but to 
say nothing about it; for all individual 
efforts would have been paralyzed should 
it become known that an agent of Go- 
vernment was sent to relieve the dis- 
tressed operatives of the county. He 
only stated this to show that there was 
no want of sympathy on his part for 
the distress of the people, and he denied 
that in the letter alluded to by the hon. 
Member, there was a single expression 
which could imply a want of proper 
feeling on his part towards their un- 
happy situation. (Cheers). What could 
he say in such a letter but that 
the communication had been re- 
ceived, and should receive the consi- 
deration of Government? and yet for 
this he was*to be dismissed from 
the Privy Council as an example to all 
public men. (Cheers). What was the 
real object of the hon. Gentleman in 
bringing forward this motion for his 
(Sir Robert Peel's) dismissal? a motion 
which he would do him the justice of 
supposing he had no expectation of be- 
ing able tocarry. (Hear, hear). It was 
true he had said that he expected a large 
majority on the division (a laugh) ; but 
Without any disrespect to the honour- 
able Gentleman, he must say that the 
hon. Gentleman did not really expect 
any thing of the kind. (Laughter and 
cheers). So absurd was the motion, that 
the hon. Member could never expect to 
carry it after the answer he had received, 
when first he gave notice of bringing it 
forward, in the burst of incredulous 
laughter which escaped from all sides of 
the House (loud cheers), and which 
would have penetrated a skin less per- 
vious than that of the hon. Member. 
(Cheers and laughter). He well knew 
that the House was too just and too 
wise to select one man to bear the pu- 
nishment which ought to fall on a whole 
Parliament, out of which only 13 men 
could be found dissentient to the mea- 
sure complained of. (Hear, hear). No 
false delicacy, however, should prevent 
him from stating the real and unavowed 
object of the present motion. (Much 
cheers). If he (Sir R. Peel) had taken 
any other course than that which he had 





adopted, could he thereby have escaped 
the indignation and execration of the 
hon, Gentleman * If he had agreed with 
his lamented relative, with whom he 
had differed upon this subject; if he 
had bowed to parental opinions—which 
opinions he should always respect, be- 
cause they had been held by his la- 
mented relative—still should he not 
have escaped the lash of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. (Hear, hear). He had found 
amongst the writings of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, a letter addressed to Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart., and cotton-weaver. (Hear, 
hear), There was nothing in all the 
range of scurrility which disgusted hin 
so much as the attempt to depreciate men 
because they had raised themselves by 
their own industry and perseverance. 
(Loud and continued cheering). When 
the hon. Member wanted to get into 
Parliament he did not disdain the aid of 
a cotton-weaver. (Renewed cheering). 
There was no man, there was no set 
of men, bound by such deference to 
mere rank as those who set themselves 
up for liberals. (Tremendous cheering). 
They all wrote as if they were Courte- 
nays or Montmorencies. (Cheers and 
laughter). But no: if, indeed, they 
had pertained to that illustrious blood, 
they would have been too generous to 
grudge to others the avenues to public 
fame and honour, which should be open 
at all times to industry and talent. 
(Cheers). He knew not in what it was 
that such feelings could originate, un- 
less, indeed, those persons possessed an 
inherent vulgarity of mind (tremendous 
cheering, which lasted for a considerable 
time), which led them in this age, ant 
with these principles, to taunt a man 
because he had raised himself in society 
by the exertions of his honest industry. 
(Continued cheering from all parts of 
the House). So tar from conveying 
feelings of shame to his breast, though 
he respected hereditary honours, yet he 
felt equal respect for those new families 
who had raised themselves into notice 
by their industry and _ talents. (Much 
cheering). He had the misfortune to 
differ with his father upon this subject. 
The question came to this—if hea 

with the hon. Gentleman, should he 
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escape the present motion? He was at 
no loss to see the tendency of it, for 
though it was brought forward on pub- 
lic grounds, it had a latent private ob- 
ject. (Cheers). In a long letter ad- 
dressed to Sir Robert Peel, in 1819, the 
hon. Gentleman went on to say, “* Now, 
* Sir Robert, I care little whether you 
“ reflect or not, I know well what is 
“coming ; and if I put your name at 
“the head of this letter, it is not to 
“‘ reason with you, but to point you out.” 
Here the words, ‘* point him out,” were 
printed in italics. Now what could be 
his object in this?) Most certainly not 
a good one. What could be his object 
at present? Assuredly it was not one 
which had the we/fare of the people in 
view. He (Sir R. Peel) sincerely be- 
lieved that he speculated on public con- 
Jusion. (Immense cheering from both 
sides of the House). The intent and 
ebject of the motion was to point him 
(Sir R. Peel) out. (Immense cheers). 
He did not make this charge upon any 
light grounds; he did nut make it in 
censequence of the letter written by the 
hon, Gentleman in 1819. He saw that 
within the very last month, the hon. 
Gentleman had publicly avowed certain 
doctrines which he could not now deny, 
and with which he now charged him ; 
doctrines of the most disorganizing and 
destructive tendency. (The right hon. 
Baronet here read an extract from Cob- 
bett’s Register, dated the 6. April, 1833, 
in which it was recommended to the 
people to form defensive associations. 
They were desired to obtain information 
respecting all those who paid taxes, te 
ascertain the name and residence of all 
landowners, when each came to his es- 
tate, and how, whether by heirship or 
purchase, and what was at the present 
time its probable value). From this, 
continued the right hon. Baronet, the 
House would see, that a man who talk- 
ed of liberty, and the rights of the 
people, was the first to recommend to 
the people a system of the most abomi- 
nable tyranny that had ever existed. 
This extract as read in continuation, re- 
commended that there should be a 
printed pedigree of all the great land- 
holders, and also a statement, showing 
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the amount of public money received by 
them, together with the cause that pro- 
duced the number of paupers found in 
the neighbourhood of each individual 
of those to whom the recom- 
mendation was addressed. It con- 
cluded with these words: ‘“‘ For so we 
** may all know each other well. This is 
“‘ the sort of commission that is wanted, 
“and I would call it the reckoning com- 
** mission, for we should make up our ac- 
“counts. When we all know each other 
** well, we can arrange quickly, and come 
“to an equitable adjustment.” He (Sir 
Robert Peel) would ask, where would 
be the courage, where the justice, 
where the equity, of urging men 
on to that state of desperation which 
must necessarily result from the adop- 
tion of such counsel? It was quite evi- 
dent that the hon. Gentleman had no 
other object in the course he now pur- 
sued than that which led him in 1819, 
not only to reason with, but point out, Sir 
Robert Peel. But surely, for his own 
part, he might fairly expect to escape 
from being pointed out by him, if he 
would look for justice at his hands. 
The hon. Gentleman could have none 
of those motives for attacking him 
which made him attack others. He (Sir 
R, Peel) bad never lent him his confi- 
dence; from him (Sir R. Peel) he had 
never received an obligation. (Repeated 
cheers). One of his views might be, 
perhaps, to induce an indication of fear 
on the part of his intended victims; but 
he would tell the gentlemen of England 
that their only security was boldly to 
face and defy his insidious efforts. Gop 
forbid that bis speculation on the pros- 
pect of confusion should ever be realized. 
(Great cheering). He felt convinced that 
whatever political differences might exist 
between public men, that all those who 
were possessed of property would unite in 
defending it. (Great cheers). ‘To pursue a 
different course would be not only in it- 
self the greatest calamity that could be- 
fall the country, but a calamity of two- 
fold aggravation, as accompanied with 
the disyrace of living under the intimi- 
dation of such instruments as those made 
use of by the hon. Gentleman who 
brought the present motion before the 
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House. (Long and loud cheering). 
** Believing,” concluded the right hon. 
Baronet, “ when l read these comments, 
** that I am se’ected perhaps, for the 
‘* purpose of producing someabatement in 
“‘ our opposition to intimidation, or some 
* submission to those who threaten us, 
* never will [ have to reproach myself 
‘‘ with furthering either object by show- 
** ing any symptoms of intimidation or 
“ submission.” The right hon. Baronet 
then sat down amidst cheers, which 
lasted for several minutes. 


[Thus stands the speech of Peet, as 
given in the Mornine Heravp, which 
is a very full report; but the reporter 
left out a bombastical poetical quota- 
tion, which the Times reporter inserted, 
and which I will insert here; so that 
I may leave no ground whatever for a 
charge of having omitted any part of 
this speech. ] 


Close of Sir Robert Peel’s speech as 
given in the Times newspaper : 


One of these motives or objects might be to 
produce some indications of fear on the part 
of the intended victims ; but he told the gen- 
tlemen of England that their. best security 
was in boldly facing and defying these in- 
Sidious efferts. (Cheers). Gud forbid that 
the hon. Member's speculations on the prospect 
of ** public confusion” should be realized. 
He laboured under no apprehension that they 
would, He felt confident, whatever might 
be the political differences that divided public 
men, that all who were possessed of property 
would unite in its defence, and put down such 
attempts, (Great cheering). Not only would 
it be the greatest calamity, but a calamity ten- 
fold greater than had ever happened to this 
country, because accompanied by the greatest 
disgrace, to live under the domination of such 
instruments as these. (General and lopg-con- 
tinued cheering). 


** Come the eleyeuth plague, rather than this 
should be ; 

*€ Come siuk us rather in the sea. 

** Come rather pestilence, and reap us down ; 

** Come God’s sword rather than our own, 

** Let rather Roman come again, 

** Or Saxon, Norman, or the Dane ; 

** In all the bonds we ever bore, 

‘* We grieved, we sighed, we wept; we never 
blushed before.” 


But (continued the right hon. Baronet) b!ush 
we shall, and must, it we submit to this domi-, 
nation ; and I for one, believing as 1 do, when 
I read these comments of the hon. Member 
and consider his presert motion, that | have 





been selected as an object of attack either for 
the purpose of producing some abatement of 
resistance to intimidation, or with a view to 
induce submission to those who threaten us 
—I, for one, never shall have to reproach 
myself with having furthered the ulterior 
objects of the party in question, by ‘showing 
aby symptoms of intimidation or submission, 
(General cheering, which continued for several 
minutes), 





Mr. Cossett, in rising to reply, was 
received with the strongest manifesta- 
tions of disapprobation from both sides 
of the House. The hon. Member said 
that more calumnious insitiuations and 
more groundless charges than those 
brought against him on the present oc- 
casion had never been heard within the 
wails of Parliament. (Shouts of dis- 
sent). If order was not observed while 
vindicating himself, he would move the 
adjournment of the House. (Oh, oh, oh). 


‘If the House felt mortified in hearing 


him, they ought to feel still more mor- 
tification at having swallowed their own 
words on the 30. of April, in reference 
to the malt tax. If they did not listen 
to him while he answered the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet, they would 
stand before the world in a light which 
he would not attempt to describe. 
(Here the shouting increased to the ut- 
utmost pitch of vehemence). If this in- 
terruption was continued, he must pro- 
nounce this to be the most unjust as- 
sembly ever known. Nine-tenths of 
the right hon. Baronet’s defence con- 
sisted of extracts read from books which 
were written by him (Mr. Cobbett), and 
the rest was made up of vulgar abuse. 
(Here there were cries of interruption, 
which nothing could exceed). 

Mr. Cobbett’s attempt at reply 4s 
given in the Times newspaper. 

Mr. Conserr rose to reply amidst 
groans and murmurs from all parts of 
the House, during the continuance of 
which, throughout the hon. Members 
address, little or nothing of what he 
said could be heard in the gallery. He 
observed that the House had listened 
to most calumnious insinuations. (Peals 
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ment. (Laughter and groans repeated). 
The House might feel mortification in 
hearing him, but it ought to have ex- 
perienced greater mortification in eating 
its own words on the malt tax. 
oh!). If the House would not hear him 
in reply to some parts of the speech of 


the right hon. Baronet, it would stand’ 
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The following are the names of the mino- 
irity: Messrs. Cobbett, Fielden, Thomas Att- 
| wood, Patrick Lalor, James Roe, and John 
O'Connell. 

As we entered the gallery, we found the 
‘CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer addressing 
'the House as follows: I am not aware of any 
| precedent for the course which Iam now about 
tou call upon the House to pursue. But never 
iu my memory, or within my knowledge, has 


ina light which he did not wish to|a personal attack beeu made within these 


describe. (Murmurs, groans, and hoot- 
ings). Ifhe experienced interruptions 
such as these, he must describe the 
House as the most unjust assembly in 
the world. (Oh, oh, oh!). The right 
hon. Baronet’s speech contained no 
defence of his currency measures, it 
was made up, nine-tenths of it, of 
garbled extracts, unfairly taken from 
his (Mr. Cobbett’s) books, and of vulgar | 
abuse. (Groans, and loud cries of 
Order). 





[Before I proceed to give my answer 
to the speech of Peet, [ will insert an 





account of the remainder of the pro- 
ceedings, which were (with one little 
correction to be made) as follows ]}: 


The Speaker interposed to order, and said 
the hon. Member had uttered language which 
no gentleman was entitled to use, and for 
which he was bound to apologize, 

Mr. Copserr: Sir, | most readily apolo- 
gize to the House. (Groans). If the noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) woul: 
only take off the malt tax, the house and win- 
dow taxes, and the taxes on suap, he might set 
at nought all speculation iv public confusion 
(Continued groans). But, Sir, I would. much 
rather see public confusion than see the people 
trampled upon and knocked on the head, as 
they have been within the last few days. 

Here the hon. Member abruptly resumed 
his seat, finding it impossible to proceed any 
further. 

At this mcment Sir Robert Peet left the 
House, and on advancing towards the door 
was loudly cheered. 

Several hon. Members next endeavoured to 
obtain a hearing, but none of them could suc- 
ceed, so great was the impatience for the 
question. 

The House then divided, and the numbers 


For the motion .. seeere 6 
Against it ereae er etee -- 298 


The announcement of the numbers was re- 








. 









; walls upon such grounds, or supported like the 

present. I feel therefore, that it is unneces- 
| sary to detain the House, being confident that 
ithe feelings of every hon. Gentleman will re- 
'spund to my own, and agree to this propo- 
Sition, ** That the resolutions which have been 
moved be not entered on the minutes.” (Great 


| cheering). 

The Srraker put the question, ‘* That the 
proceedings be erpunged.”’ 

Mr. Coppett: The noble Lord lad moved 
that the resolution be not entered on the minutes 
of the proceedings of the House. ‘That, how- 
ever, was not the way in which the Speaker 
had put the question. 

The Seeaker: I will explain why I put the 
question in the terms in which 1 did. The 
minutes of the proceedings are going ou during 
the debate, and the motion of the noble Lora 
being that the motion of the hon. Member 
should not be continued on the proceedings, 
the only way to effect that object was to ex- 
punge it. (Hear). 

Mr. Cossetrr: LExrpunging a resolution, 
avd nol putting it on the proceedings, are two 
different things. ‘The noble Lord's motion is 
‘« that it be not entered on the minutes; and 
that is the proper motion to be put from the 
chair. 

The Speaker: I am unfortunate in not 
making myself understood, There is peas 
which avy member moves in this House whic 
(whatever may be the opinion of the House) 
does not, the moment it is moved and second- 
ed, go upon the clerk’s books. The ques 
tion for the House to decide—what it owes to 
itself and to the public—is to consider whe- 
ther, according to the merits and justice of the 
case, it will suffer it to remain on the books, 
(Hear, bear). 

Mr. Copsetr: But, still, that is not the mo- 
tion now before the House. The motion for 
expunging is not the motion of the noble 
Lord; but, in reality, the motion of Mr., 
Speaker. I observed, at the outset, that I 
supposed that a motion would be made to ex- 
punge these proceedings, but if they be neé en- 
tered on the minutes of the House, that is quite 
a novel proceeding. Many things have al- 
ready been doue by this Parliament to overset 
furmer usages. (Question, question). If the 
cries of question are continued I| shall move 
the adjournment of the House. (A laugh). If 
the House, by an order, prevent this resolution 
from being entered on the minutes, then there 
are but two things remaining for Ministers to 
do—first, to let no man speak in this House 
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without their permission, and next to move 
that the gallery be closed. (A laugh). 

Mr. Lacor hoped that the House would in- 
dulge him whilst he stated his reasons for 
having been one of the very small minority on 
this question. He was not actuated by any 
personal hostility to the hon, Baronet, It was 
on public grounds only that he had ventured 
to be one of the minority. 

The hon. Member was here called to order 
by an hon. Member whose name we did uot 
hear. 

Mr. Lator thought he was speaking to the 
question, and proceeded tuo state that he con- 
sidered the conduct of the right hon. Baronet 
injurious to the interests of the public. 

Mr. J. FieLtpes was wholly indifferent as to 
what the House might do, but he would state 
as his opinion, that it would not be wise, on 
the part of the Governmen', to press the 
motion. 

The Speaker then put the question, ** that 
the proceedings on this resvlution be expunged 
Srom the minutes.” 

The House then divided — 

For the motion ...... 295 
MBSE B.o00 ccisece - © 

The following voted against this motion :— 
Messrs. Cobbett, Fielden, Thomas Attwood, 
Patrick Lalor, James Roe, and Fergus 
O’Connor. 





The little error in this report was 
this. It would appear from the report, 
that the Speaker called me te order, and 
that- I apologized for having described 
Sir Rosert Peev’s speech as made up 
of “ vulgar abuse ;"” but, I said of ‘ vul- 
gac abuse and falsehood.” This last 
word, however true my assertion might 
be, is, I believe, one that is not allowed 
to be made use of in a similar manner. 
Besides, nothing so easy as to apologize; 
and nothing so stupid as not to do it, if 
the Speaker desire you to do it. It is 
sheer bad temper alone that can induce 
a man to get into petty squabbles of this 
sort. With this trifling exception, the 
whole of the account is perfectly correct ; 
and it is extremely well worthy of the 
attention of the whole country, and par- 
ticularly of our constituents of OLpnam. 
From it they will be able to judge what 
it is that we have to contend with. 1 
will make no remark upon this strange 
proceeding of Lord Attruorp, other than 
this, that it puzzles one to death to ima- 
gine what end he could think would be 
answered by it; what object he could 
ang have in view. The resolution 

been read to the House. The 


speech by which it had been supported 
had been heard by the House ; he must 
have been sure that the contents of a 
paper so interesting to the whole coun- 
try, could not possibly be kept from the 
eyes of the whole nation; he had heard 
the defence of the right hon. Baronet; 
he had heard that the resolution re. 
mained absolutely without a word in the 
way of answer; he must have perceived 
that the resolution remained an acknow- 
ledged truth, from the beginning to the 
end, as far as facts and reasoning were 
concerned ; what then, in God’s name, 
could induce him to do what he did, 
while he acknowledged, too, that that 
which he did WAS WITHOUT A 
PRECEDENT! What was the inevi- 
table conclusion that the nation and the 
world must draw from this proceeding? 
The usual course would have been to 
suffer the whole proceeding, resolution 
and all, to go upon the minutes of the 
House, where it would have been found 
recorded, that only sic members voted 
for the resolution, while two hundred 
and ninety-eight voted against it; and 
then to give notice of a motion for ex- 
punging the resolution from the records 
of the House. This is what was done 
in the case of Lord Cocuraxe’s reso- 
lutions against the conduct of Lord 
Evtensorovucu. As to the effect, how- 
ever, upon the nation, this proceeding 
has been, and will be, precisely the 
contrary to’ that which, [ think, was 
wished for. The resolution was full of 
importance as to its matter; but this 
proceeding of Lord Autuorp has pro- 
digiously added to its importance and 
its interest. Every one will see, that 
the resolution contained not one single 
expression that was either indecorous 
or harsh : every one is satisfied that It 
is truth from the beginning to the end ; 
and, therefore, every one will ask, why 
this unprecedented proceeding ; Why 
was the Minister so anxious to keep 
this paper from the eyes, even of the 
members of the House? At any rate, 
within my recollection, no paper of the 
sort has ever had an equally extensive 
circulation. It is gone to the farthest 
corner of the civilized world ; and there 
jis no more the power of s 
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than there is the power of recalling 
yesterday. 





MY REPLY TO SIR ROBERT 
PEEL’S SPEECH. 


1. The grounds upon which I pro- 
ceeded, he said, were vague. Certainly 
the RESOLUTION itself was anything but 
vague; and, as to the notice of the mo- 
tion, the object was most explicitly 
stated, and the grounds were stated to 
be, his conduct relative to the currency 
bills of 1819, 1822, and 1826. No- 
thing, therefore, could be less vague. 
He next complained, that I had not 
made him previously acquainted with 
the contents of the ResoLution. I had 
no wish to keep the contents from him : 
the resolution lay on the table several 
evenings for anybody to look at that 
would ; and, one evening, when the dis- 
cussion of the question was put off, 1 
put the resolution into the hand of one 
of his own friends, who usually sits, and 
was then sitting at his back: or, at the 
back of the place where he usually sits. If 
Thad communicated the paper to him be- 
forehand, had I any assurance that he 
would deem it an act of civility, and 
that he would not deem it an insult ? 
On the other hand, there was nothing 
new in the resolution; no fact stated, 
which was not well known to all the 
world; and, therefore, there was no ne- 
cessity whatever for making any com- 
munication, the want of which was 
complained of, 

2. But, that which the public look 
for, is an ANSWER to my allegations. 
They do not care a straw about the per- 
Sonalities ; they perceive that I dealt in 
none. They see in My RESOLUTION a 
Statement of facts, of very deep interest 
to the whole kingdom: they see great 
calamities described; they know that 
these calamities have existed and do 
still exist; they see them ascribed, in 
great part, without any asperity, to a 


certain person; and they look for that} p 


person’s answer to this charge; and in 
that answer they expect to find: First, 
a denial that the calamities have been 
produced at all; or, seconp, that these 


calamities were not caused by the mea- 








sures of the accused party; or, ruirp, 
that the calamities could not have been 
foreseen by any human being; or, 
FourtH, that, though the calamities 
have arisen, though they proceeded from 
the measures of the person accused, and 
though they might have been foreseen, 
still the calamities which would natu- 
rally have arisen from the want of 
adopting the said measures, would have 
been as great, or greater, than those 
produced by the measures themselves ; 
or, FIFTH, a denial that he was responsible 
for the measures which produced the 
calamities. These are the things which 
this sensible and impartial public would 
naturally look for in this case; and of 
these things they find none in the specch 
of the right hon. Baronet, which, as I 
said before, contains no answer at all. 
3. As to the First; they find no de- 
nial of any part of the monstrous mis- 
chiefs ascribed to the bills; they find 
not a word said in way of answer, either 
to the resolution or to the speech. In- 
deed, denial was impossible in the face 
of so many men, a great part of whom 
had either been witnesses, or themselves 
partakers, of the sorrows arising from 
these measures. With regard to the 
SECOND also, no attempt was made at 
denial. Every one that heard me knew 
that the calamities were caused by the 
measures in question. Besides, by his 
speech I had blocked him up here; I 
had proved, beyond all question, that 
the calamities were caused by the mea- 
sures of 1819, 1822, and 1826, and I had 
stripped him of all pretence for setting 
up a justification upon the ground that 
similar calamities had taken place be- 
fore the bill of 1819. With regard to the 
rairp, I had deprived him of all de- 
fence; by showing, that it was possible 
to foresee the fatal consequences of his 
measures ; for that these consequences 
were clearly foreseen and pointed out 
to him, before he brought in his bill, 
by the two Messrs. Arrwoop, by the 
resent Secretary at War, and by the 
Bank directors themselves, Upon this 
score he was sadly put to his shifts: he 
beat about for something to say; and 
that which he did say was anything 
short of something amounting to a de- 
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fence. He told the House, “ that 
“though I did not positively put my- 
** self forward as the warner, it was 
“* easy lo perceive to whose foresight I 
* alluded; and that it was evident, that 
‘* the real object of the present motion 
‘“€ was to extol my own powers of fore- 
“ sight, and to lower him ; that I said, 
*‘ that I foretold all this, and that, 
“ therefore, I must be exalted and he 
*‘debased.” All this was cheered in a 
manner quite indescribable; but, let the 
reader look soberly at it; let him read 
my speech in any of the newspapers: 
he will find not the most distant allusion 
to any foresight of mine. From the be- 
ginning to the end of my speech, there 
was not one single word which could be 
interpreted into a desire to cause people 
even to recollect what I myself had 
said upon the subject. I distinctly 
named those by whom he had been 
warned, taking special care not to put 
myself, even by implication, amongst 
his warners. So that this accusation 
against me was so manifestly unjust, 
and so evidently resorted to, in or- 
der to ride off from the statement, 
which could not be answered, that, 
though actually engaged in cheering, 
the cheering parties must have seen 
through the thing very clearly, while 
the sober public cannot fail to draw 
from it the proper conclusion. In short, 
it was proved that others could foresee 
the calamities ; and that the conclusion 
was that, if he did not foresee them 
(which it was allowed that he did not), 
his not having foreseen them arose from 
a want of knowledge. As tothe rourta, 
namely, ‘‘ that other calamities would 
“‘ naturally have arisen from the want of 
“adopting the said measures, which 
“‘ would have been as great, or greater 
“than those produced by the measures 
** themselves.” To prove this, he ut- 
tered not one single word ; but merely 
said, “ that no member of Parliament 
“* pointed out any other cause; that no 
“‘ one member ever came forward with 
“any proposition for that ‘ equitable 
“* adjustment’ of which I had been the 
“ proposer; that I, indeed, had pro- 
“‘ posed to reduce the interest of the 
“debt ; but that no member of Parlia- 





** ment had had the dishonesty to make 
“ the proposition.” This was extremely 
well calculated to draw forth peals of 
cheering, in the doing of which it did 
not fail of success; but, the sober pub- 
lic will perceive, that I had said nothing 
about this matter even in my resolution 
or my speech, as having proceeded from 
me. I had quoted one out of a thousand 
petitions or more, presented to the 
House of Commons in 1817, to show 
that there were a million and a half 
of reformers who prayed for such 
a just settlement, but not one 
single word had I said about any 
such proposition ever having been made 
by me. “Aye,” said he, ‘but you 
** have writien books” [and he produced 
two or three upon the table]; “ and that 
“[ was responsible in that House for 
*‘ the statements that I made out of it ;” 
and upon his saying this, the House 
cheered him to the Skies. I by no 
means denied the justice and fitness of 
an equitable adjustment ; but I gave the 
merit of the propusition to the million 
and a half of reformers of 1817. Under 
this head, too, there was, in fact, no de- 
fence, and no attempt at defence ; he 
said not a syllable to show that the ca- 
lamities might not have been avoided, 
and that a return to the ancient standard 
might not have taken place at the same 
time. With regard to the rieru head, 
namely, “a denial that he was respor- 
‘« sible for the measures which produced 
the calamities,” what did he say ? Good 
God! what did he say ? First, he pleaded 
the lengthof time which had elapsed siuce 
1819; second, he pleaded that he had 
been falsely accused of having been 4 
minister in 1819; third, that he had 
nothing to do with the bills of 1822 and 
1826, though I had chosen to represent 
him as having brought in all these three 
bills. As tothe first, it is the excuse of 
a child; for, what has length of time 
to do with the matter, even if the evils 
were no longer felt ; butthe contrary ' 
the fact ; the length of time is only from 
1826 to the present day; and the evil 
of the bill is still working on in ' 
ruinous course. And as to his having 
been represented as a minister when be 
brought in the bill of 1819, a bare look 
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at the third paragraph of the resouvu- 
gion will show you that he was not so 
represented. In the other two cases he 
is represented as having been a minister 
at the time; but he is not represented 
as having brought in the three bills; 
but, on the contrary, as having brought 
in only the bill of 1819. 

4. But the great lever by which he 
endeavoured to shift off the responsi- 
bility, was, endeavouring to show that 
others shared in the act; that is to say, 
shared in the want of knowledge. He 
said, that I endeavoured, ‘“‘thus to 
“ punish him for that which ought to 
‘be laid to the charge of Mr. Ricardo, 
“ Mr. Huskisson, and others of that 
“ day; but that I arraigned him, because 
“these were no more, and because he 
“was in his place in the House, 
“and because he had co-eperated, in 
some degree, in the measures of those 
“ distinguished men!’ Good God! 
Ricardo never was a minister nor a 
privy-councillor: Husxisson (if in 
office at the time) never meddled with 
the bill of 1819; so that there was no 
shelter here. Perceiving that people 
looked queer ot the producing of this 
sort of shield, he next appealed to the 
frailty of human nature, especially upon 
the score of the bill of 1822. He said, 
“it was too much for poor, short-sight- 
“ ed, circumscribed, erring human be- 
‘‘ ings, to presume to say that we ever 
‘* foresaw all the possible consequences 
“ of agreat measure.” Here he quoted 
Husxisson, in his defence of the bil) 
of 1822, which produced the panic 
of 1826; and then he hastened on to 
the broad shelter of the Parliament ; 
told his delighted and cheering hearers, 
“ that both Houses of Parliament had 
“agreed to the measures; and that, 
“ from the firat to the last, there never 
“‘ were found but thirteen members of 
“the House of Commons to vote 
“ against any or all of these bills: and 
“ vet that the monstrous absurdity was 
“ proposed to the House to make him 
“ responsible for these bills.” 

5. Now, such was his defence ; such 
was his answer to me and my REso- 
Lution ; such was his defence of mea- 
sures which have finally shaken this 





kingdom to its very foundations; which 
have disturbed the formerly quiet pos- 
session of all property; which have 
stirred up questions relative to the 
church and its possessions, inclading 
abbey-land possessions ; which questions 
never would have been otherwise agi- 
tated ; which have stirred up questions 
and angry discussions relative to the 
rights of the aristocracy and those of 
the people; which have thrown the 
whole country into a sort of commotion, 
and have made men, who never before 
wished for change, now wish forachange 
of almost any sort. I[f a return to the 
ancient standard of the country had 
been accompanied with measures to pre- 
vent wrong from being thereby done, 
the church would have remained unas- 
sailed ; and, an attention to residence 
and a gradual abolition of pluralities 
might have insured its tranquil exist- 
ence for ages. The abbey-lands, which 
are actually now looked to by the na- 
tion as a resource, would have been a 
subject as little understood by the peo- 
ple at large as the longitude is by those 
who have endeavoured to discover it. 
The origin of tithes, their ancient dis- 
tribution, the origin of the poor-laws, 
the rights of the poor, the extent and 
value of the crown-lands, the remedy of 
emigration ; the “evil of premature 
marriages,” the necessity of a half-mili- 
tary police; all these were things which 
not one man out of twenty thousand ever 
talked of, or ever dreamed of, before 
the passing of the bill of 1819; and, 
now, they are as familiar in men’s 
mouths, as the words “ leg of mutton” 
or “ pot of beer.” So that this bill of 
1819, has been the great disturber of 
the country from that day to this; and, 
so far from the consequences of that 
bill having ceased, they are only now 
beginning to come into active and effi- 
cient operation. The effects of this de- 
structive bill are felt by the Ministers 
at every turn. In no direction can they 
look without this hand-writing on the 
wall staring them in the face. We 
struggle for the reduction of taxes: I 
sapeatt plead and vote for such reduc- 
tion, But, I know, and every man 
of sense must see, that they can do 
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nothing in the way of reduction, without 
correcting the errors of the bill of 1819; 
that they can do nothing in this way to 
restore this troubled kingdom to peace, 
unless they have the courage to resort 
to such correction. As members of the 
House of Commons, it is our first duty 
to endeavour to lighten the burdens of 
our over-burdened constituents ; but, I 
should deem it scandalous injustice in 
me, not to declare, at the same time, 
that I believe, that all that they now re- 
ceive from the people it is necessary to 
put into their hands, unless we go 
back and do that justice which was de- 
manded at the time of the passing of the 
bill of 1819. As long as they refuse to 
do that, we are justificd in taking the 
money from them whenever we can; 
but, if they were to express their readi- 
ness to do that; if we were to refuse 
them our cordial support in so doing, 
and were still to bait them upon the 
score of their expenditure, and upon the 
weight of the taxes, we should be six 
hundred and fifty-eight of the most un- 
just men that were ever met together 
upon the face of the earth. 

6. Now, with regard to Sir Rozerr 
Peev’s personalities against me, the ex- 
tracts which he read from my works 
relative to Mr. Wesrern’s proposition 
he garbled at his pleasure ; his-appella- 
tion of * pitiful, sneaking attack” ap- 
plied to the open and manly proceeding 
of my honourable colleague ; his obser- 
vation on the “ imperviousness of my 
skin ;” his broad allusion to calum- 
nies against me ten thousand times 
refuted ; his charge of ‘‘ vulgarity of 
mind” evinced in my “ adulation of 
men of high birth,” and his judgment 
evinced in going back to an essay of 
mine ridiculing the pomposity of his 
cotton-bred father; his bombastical 
conclusion, imputing to me designs of 
profiting from public confusion, and of 
having singled him out upon this occa- 
sion in order to check the power which 
he might have in checking me in my 
projects; his calling upon the gentle- 
men of England to unite against me 
and to defy me, me, whom he had, in the 
first sentence of his speech, described 
as a person destitute of weight and in- 
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fluence ; his “ beseeching the gentle- 
men of England not to submit to my 
“domination, nor encourage me in my 
** progress by yielding to intimidation,” 
his calling upon them, and upon all 
“men of property, to forget their poli- 
“tical differences, and thus to unite :” 
we have here such a mixture of little- 
ness, of childishness, of bombastical 
rage, and of every thing inconsistent 
with the character of a man who calls 
himself a statesman, that we cease to 
wonder, that from such a mind should 
have sprung even the bill of 1819. 

7. 1 should stop here; but there is 
one passage in this passionate spitting 
forth of personal abuse, which it will 
be of importance for us to bear in mind. 
It was this: 

“* That the difference between himself 
‘** and the ‘hon. Gentleman amounted in 
“ reality to this; that in resuming the 
‘ancient standard, the hon. Gentleman 
*¢ was of opinion that pensions and debts 
‘“‘ also should be forthwith reduced. He 
“(Sir R. Peel) would only say, that 
“during all the discussions upon the 
** subject, no member of Parliament had 
‘“‘ the courage, or rather, he would say, 
‘* the dishonesfy to propose the reduc- 
“tion of the debt; and yet the hon. 
“‘Gentleman would attach the whole 
“responsibility to him, and have him 
‘* removed from the Privy Council. (A 
“‘ preat cheering here). He would ra- 
‘“* ther, however, be dismissed from the 
‘** Privy Council, than be the introducer 
‘* of any proposition so dishonest towar(s 
“the public creditor.” Now, these 
words will be to be remembered. These 
words are of more importance than all 
the rest of his speech. We are to be 
answerable in the House for that which 
we write and publish out of the House. 
Sir James Granam has written and pub- 
lished out of the House, a proposition 
to deduct thirty per cent. from the 
fundholders; which was unjust, only 
because it was unaccompanied with 4 
proposition to take away sinecures, pe? 
sions, and emoluments, and to reduce 
salaries. Lord Grey has several times 
distinctly declared that we are paying 
the fundholders a great deal too much ; 
and he has never been in two stori¢s 
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pon this subject. Let the right hon. 
Baronet settle this question of “ dis- 
onesty”” with Sir James Granam, then, 
nd with my Lord Grey, and especially 
yith the former. Instead of making 
ombastical orations about my designs 
» “profit from confusion,” let him 
iow these Ministers how they are to 
*t along while two more summer suns 
ll over their heads, without doing that 
ery thing which he, in the indulgence 
his passion and his spite, would have 
he world believe, that it arose from 
dishonesty” in me ever to have pro- 
psed. Above all things, let him con- 
nee Sir James Granam that he did 
pt mean to accuse Aim of dishonest 
tention, though he, as a great land- 
oprietor, must have experienced great 
cuniary relief from the adoption of 
e proposition, and though I could not 
bssibly have derived from it any, even 
e smallest, possible benefit. 
8. Thus 1 close these remarks, which 
ver would have been made, if J kad 
n heard in reply ; and thus it is, that 
empts to do that which is unfair, ge- 
rally, in the end, produces effects pre- 
tely the contrary of those which such 
fairness is intended to produce. These 
1arks are much fuller, and much more 
icient than would have been any that 
ould have made upon the spur of the 
pment, ‘They will also be placed 
on record in a manner to give them 
eater durability, and to render them 
bre easily referred to. In this case, 
in thousands and thousands of others, 
attempt to stifle only brings forth 
t thing attempted to be stifled, ina 
y much more formidable than that 
which it would have been brought 
th ifno such attempt had been mace ; 
, thus it is, thata “ flash in the pan” 
s become a discharge of a load, 
nmed in up to the muzzle. 
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Elba: flight of the Bourbons to Guenr : 
battle of Waterloo: surrender of Na- 
POLEON, in 1815; his imprisonment at 
St. HELENA; consequences of these 
events ; peace with France of 1815. 

The other numbers will be published 
successively without any intermission ; 
and the whole will be most likely come 
pleted in the course of a year. Gentle- 
men may have whole sets of the num- 
bers as far as they have gone; and, for 
the present, any back numbers to fill 
up gaps in their sets; but, probably 
this cannot be the case long. 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 


Faipay, November 22, 1833. 
INSOLVENT. 


MOSES, M., Ilkeston, Derbyshire, tallow- 
chandler, 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


DANDY, G., Tarleton, Lancashire, corn« 

dealer, 
BANKRUPTS, 

CROGGON, W. R., Bartholomew-lane, auc- 
tioneer. 

CUSSELL, E., sen., Croydon and Reigate, 
dealer in coals, 

DANGER, G., Road, Somersetshire, maltster, 

HARGRAVES, T., jun., Wakefield, York- 
shire, money-scriveuer. 

HOOK, J., Cannoubury-square, Islington, 
and Lloyd’s Coffee-house, insurance-hroker* 


Tuespay, Nov. 26, 1633. 
INSOLVENT. 
JAMES, H., Star-street, Edgeware-road 
baker. 
BANKRUPTS., 


ATHERTON, W., Tacna, Peru, merchant. 

ATKINS, J. 0O., Cecil-street, Strand, board- 
ing-house-keeper, 

BETTS, J., Winchester, cabinet-maker. 

BRISBAND, H., Birmingham, pearl button- 
manufacturer. 

GRUNDY, J. and S., Kirkby Lonsdale, West- 
moreland, blanket-manufacturers. 

LANCASTER, T. J., Cateaton-street, mer- 
chant. Pas Py 08 

LOCKYER, C., Strood, Kent, linen-draper. 

MORSE, S., Kingston-upon-Thames, grocer, 

OVEN, J., Dover-street, Piccadilly, tailor, 
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SANT, W., Adelphi-wharf, Westminster, and 
Orme-square, Bayswater, coal-merchant. 
SAYRE, J., High-street, Shadwell, and Broad- 

way, Deptford, cheesemonger, 
SMITH, W., Sheffiel“, builder. 
SPEARMAN, B., Birmingham, grocer. 
STEVENSON, S., Ramsgate, linen-draper. 
STRINGER, E., Poplar, publican, 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Laneg, Corn-EXxcuanGe, Nov. 25.— 
Owing principally to the prevalence of con- 
trary wiuds, the supplies of all kinds of grain 
fresh up to this morning’s market were ex- 
tremely limited; though we know of several 
cargoes on their passage. ‘The better descrip- 
tions of Wheat fully supported the currency of 
this day week, and other descriptions moved 
off more freely at their reduced rates. The 
trade, however, assumed altogether a firmer 
tone, and prices seemed to have made a stand, 
and we must have now reached their minimum 
point. Old Wheat sustained no alteration, 
and in bonded corn we heard of no transac- 
tions. 

Chevalier qualities of Barley, as well as 
best Norfolk and Suffolk samples, supported 
last week’s quotations, but all intermediate 
qualities were dull and Is. lower than this day 
se’nnight, as was also the case with grinding 
Barley. 

Malt continued in a very dull inanimate 
state. 

Oats coming to hand very sparingly, were 
quite as dear as last Monday. The demand, 
however, was moderate, as the principal 
dealers are anticipating additional supplies. 

‘ Beans in rather limited request, and prices 
ull. 

White Peas met a fair demand at former 
terms, and Grey and Maple were ls. per qr. 
dearer. 

Flour extremely dull, and the lower marks, 
ex-ship, are offering at very low prices, say 
37s. The top quotations of the town made 
article may be reckoned at 48s. 


Wheat.. eeeeeeee eeeee+eaee 52s. to 62s, 
Rye wcccccccccccsccoccsoce 308. to 36s. 
Barley....ccccccsscesees. 248, to 27s. 
fime, .cccecccececee 30s. to 35s. 
Peas, White.. seceseesesee ——S, to —s. 
Boilers.... ee eerese 42s. to 45s. 
Greyoccececccseses 308s to 35s. 
Beans, Small.... eeeeeeeer —s. to —Ss. 
Rb titinénienbive 30s. to 33s. 
Oats, Potato... eeeeee eeee 25s. to 26s, 
—— Feed... .ccscccecs ee 19s. to 23s. 
Flour, per sack eceeveseces 48s, to 50s, 


PROVISIONS. 


Pork, India, new.... 90s. to 95s. 
ome Mess, new e+ 563, to 62s, per barl. 
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Butter, Belfast ....82s. to 84s, per cwt, 
Carlow .....80s. to 86s. 
—— Cork ......—s. to —s, 
Limerick ..76s. to 77s. 
Waterford, .74s. to 77s. 
Dublin ....70s. to 72s. 

















SMITHFIELD, November 235. 


This day’s supply of Beasts was sufficiently 
numerous, but, though superior to that of 
several weeks past, in great part of middling 
and inferior quality; its supply of Mutton, 
Veal, and Pork but limited.—Trade was, 
throughout, somewhat brisk. With Beef a 
an advance of 2d.; Mutton and Veal, 2d. tp 
4d. per stone; with Pork at Friday’s quotations, 

Full four-fifths of the Beasts appeared to 
consist of about equal numbers of short-horns, 
Herefords. Devons, and Welsh ruuts; the 
remaining fifth of about equal numbers of 
Scots and Irish Beasts, about fifty Sussex 
Beasts, about as many Town’s-end Cows,a 
few Staffurds, &c. The short-horns, Devons, 
and runts, with some of the Herefords and 
Irish Beasts, chiefly (say about 2,300 of them) 
from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and the 
rest of our northern grazing districts ; about 
200, for the most part Herefords and Devons, 
with some runts, from our western and mid: 
land districts; most of the Scots, with a fer 
Devons and runts, from Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, and Cambridgeshire; the Susset 
Beasts, with some runts and Devons, from 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey; aud most of the 
remainder, includiug the Town’s-end Cows, 
from the London marshes. 

Full three-fourths of the Sheep appearél 
to be new Leicesters, of the South Dow 
and white-faced crosses, in the proportiil 
of about one of the former to two of ti 
latter; about an eighth South Downs, aa 
the remaining eighth about equal numbers 
Kents, Kentish half-breds, and old Lew 
ters, with afew pens of horned and pul 
Norfolks, horned Dorsets, horned aud poll 
Scotch and Welsh Sheep, &c. 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, Nov. 29. 


The arrivals this week are good. T™ _— 
ket dull, and the prices rather lower tha 
Monday. 
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COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
New Edition, 
COBBETT’S Spelling-Book 
(Price 2s.) 


Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
This I have written by way of 


A SteppingsStone to my own 


ammar; 
such a thing having been frequently sug- 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary, 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR,—Of this 
work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s, bound in boards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation, With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cossetr. 8vo. Price 15s. 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 


Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 


4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods, Price 14s. bound 
in boards. 


5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA,—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


Instructions for the Learning of French. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY. —I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well as au body could, and 
in all their details. it includes my writings 
alsoon the Straw Plait. A Duodecime Vo- 


12; MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
he Book which was the 
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13. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


14. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 


CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 5s. 


15. LETTERS FROM FRANCE; 


containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of ‘Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Joun 
M. Cospsett. Price 4s, in boards, 


16. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, iv one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty; 2. Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. The Murderer ; 
8 The Gamester; ¥. Public Robbery ; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Daties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “* GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus’Christ by 
the Jews. Price 6d. 


17. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. JaMes Paut Cospett.—Being a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 


18. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries. 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d. 


A NEW 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. 

In two parts. Part I. French and English.— 
Part Il. English and French. By WitLtiam 
Cossertr, M.P., for Oldham. 


THE CURSE 
OF 
(PAPER MONEY AND BANKING, 


Or, a short History of Bankiog in the United 
States of America, with ar account of its 
ruinous effects on Landowners, Farmers, 
Traders, and vn all the industrious classes of 
th mmubpity. 

: By W. M. ation’ of Philadelphia, in 1833. 
To which is —_ an Introduction by 
y . Be fur Oldham. Price 
‘Wa. CossBett, R mee yr 





ec Bolt-court, 
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Price 6s. a new edition of the 


ENGLISH GARDEWER, 


A TREATISE 


On the Situation, Soil, Enclosing and Laying- 
Out of Kitchen Gardens; on the Making 
aud Managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
Houses ; aud on the Propagation and Cul- 
tivation of, all sorts of Kitchen-Garden 
Plants, and of Fruit-Trees whether of the 
Garden or the Orchard. 


AND ALSO, 


On the Formation of Shrubberies and Flower- 
Gardens ; and on the Propagation and Cul- 
tivation of the several sorts of Shrubs and 
Flowers ; 

CONCLUDING WITH 


A KALENDAR, 


Giving instructions relative to the Sowings, 
Plantings, Prunings, and other labours, to 
be performed in the Gardens, in each Month 
of the Year. | 

By WILSIAM COBBETT. 


- 


Price 12s. « 


4A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES; 


CONTAINING 


The names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the 
Counties, with their several Subdivisions, 
into Hundreds, Lathes, Rapes, Wapen- 
takes, Wards, or Divisions; and an Ac- 
count of the Distribution of the Counties 
into Circuits, Dioceses, and Parliamentary 
Divisions. 

ALSO, 

The names (under that of each County re- 
spectively)» in Alphabetical Order, of all 

* the Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns, Vil- 
lages, Hamlets, and Tithings,, with the 
Distance of each from London, or from the 
nearest Market Town, and with the Popu- 
lation, and other interesting particulars 
relating to each; besides which there are 


MAPS ; 


First, one of the whole country, showing the 
focal situation of the Counties relatively to 
each other; and, then, each County is also 
preceded by a Map, showing, in the same 
manner, the local situation of the Cities, 
Boroughs, and Market Towns. 


FOUR TABLES 


Are added ; first, a Statistical Table of all the 
2 and then three Tables, showing 
visions and Distributions enacted 

-Law oft th June, 1832, 





‘ 


JOURNAL 
oF 


A TOUR IN ITALY, 
AND ALSO IN PART OF 


FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 
The route being 


From Paris, through Lyons, to Marseilles, 
and, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, aud Mount Vesuvius ; 


AND 

By Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona 
Milan, over the Alps by Mount St. Ber- 
pard, Geneva, and the Jura, back into 
France 3 

The space of time being, 
Prom October 1828, to September 1829. 
CONTAINING 

A description of the country, of the principal 
cities and their most striking curiosities ; 
of the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and products; of the prices of provi- 
sions and labour; and of the dresses and 
conditions of the people ; 


AND ALSO 


An account of the laws and customs, civi- 
and religious, and of the morals and de- 
meanour of the -inbabitants, in the several 
States. 


By JAMES P. COBBETT. 





CHEAP CLOTHING!! 
SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 
93, FixetT-Srreet, 


(Near New Bridge-street.) 


EG the attention of the public to their 
extensive stock of goods for the present 
season, which they supply at the followiog 
prices :— 
FOR CASH ONLY. 
£- % 
A Suit of Superfine Clothes,,.-..+- 4 14 
Ditto, Black or Blue....7...++++++ 5 10 
Ditto, Imperial Saxony.,......++.- 6 0 
Petersham Great Cuats,,........++ 3 3 
Barogan or Velveteen Shooting} | 19 
Jackets... ee Oeeeeese eeeeeeeere f 
Cobbett’s Cord Trowsers ...+....-- 1 2 9 
A complete Suit of Livery ......+. 4 10 6 
SpanisH, Opera, and WaArkinG Coaks 
Lapvies’ HABITS AND PELISSES, and Cnit- 
pREN’s Dresses, and every other article 18 
the trade made in the most elegant manner. 


I recommend Messfs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual’ tradesmen, 
whom I have long employed with great 
satisfaction. . CoBBEtTT- 


o ooooc 


re-court; and 
Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; 
published by him, at 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 





